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THE GAP IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


HILE intensifying your training in the 

sciences, I infer, you are seeing to it that 
the liberal arts in general, and international re- 
lations in particular, are not neglected. The big 
question is whether your institutions and com- 
parable institutions elsewhere in this Nation are 
recognizing this rapidly enough and wisely 
enough. 

[ recently participated in directing an elaborate 
study of opinions in some 12 American com- 
munities. We found that, within every commun- 
ity, there is a relatively small number- of citizens 
who set the tone and attitude of the community in 
the whole field of public affairs—and particularly 


in international affairs. These community 
leaders are important channels for communica- 
tion of information, ideas, and points of view 


into the community, within it, and from it * * *. 


Of the entire group, a very high percentage 
much more than a majority—were leaders in 
business and the professions. An interesting and 


curious fact emerged from the study. This was 


that when certain individuals cross an invisible 
line and become recognized as leaders in their 
own profession, their advice begins to be taken 
seriously in the whole field of public affairs and 
international affairs—even though they may not 
be qualified in these areas. Another significant 
fact emerged when we surveyed those who have 
We found 


that approximately 83 percent had attended col- 


attained recognition as such leaders. 


lege and 54 percent had taken postgraduate train- 
ing, usually professional training. 

This means to me that those we are training for 
positions of leadership in their particular pro- 
fession will also have leadership, like it or not, 
with respect to the attitudes of their communities 
on the whole field of international affairs. It 
means, in brief, that we are flirting with real 
trouble if we don’t see to it that the engineer, the 
scientist, the doctor, or the agricultural economist 
has some basic comprehension of the field of in- 


ternational relations. 


From an address by Evwarp W. Barrett, Dean, Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, at Oklahoma City, January 14, 1959, as a part of a symposium sponsored by Frontiers of Sci- 
ence Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., the Oklahoma Regents of Higher Education, and the State Board 


of Education. 


Reprinted with permission of Frontiers of Science. 
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Fellowships for teachers 
YOMMISSIONER of Education 
CC Lawrence G. Derthick has an- 
nounced the allocation of 150 grad- 
State 
educational agencies and 14 universi- 


uate fellowships to the 50 


ties for the professional preparation 


of leaders in the education of men- 


tally retarded children. 

The fellowships were made _ pos- 
a $1 million appropria- 
1959 to 

Public 


Law 85-926, to encourage expansion 


sible under 
tion by Congress in July 
carry out the objectives of 
of teaching in the education of men- 
tally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and 
to State educational agencies, signed 
by President 
tember 6, 1958. 
Of the 150 fellowships, 2 were al- 
located to each of the 50 State edu- 


Eisenhower on Sep- 


cational agencies for graduate fel- 


lowships for promising persons 
engaged in preparing for supervision 
of teachers of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The other 50 fellowships were 
allocated to 14 institutions of higher 
education to professional 


staff to conduct the training of future 


prepare 
teachers of such children. Four of 
the fellowships went to each of the 
following institutions: Cclorado State 
( ollege: 
Wayne State 
of Minnesota; Teachers College, Co- 


University of Illinois: 


University: University 
lumbia University :‘ Syracuse Univer- 
sity: the Ohio State University; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Pennsylvania 
State University; George Peabody 
College for Teachers; and the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. 
Two fellowships went to San Fran- 
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cisco State College, the University of 
Georgia, and Newark State College 
( New Jersey). 

Each fellow will receive $2,000 for 
a first year of graduate study, $2,400 
for a second year, and $2,800 for a 
third year, together with $400 each 
year for each dependent. For each 
fellow the institution which he is at- 
tending will receive a provisional 
supporting grant of $2,500 a year to 
be applied to the cost of training 
him. 

The following persons served as 
consultants to Commissioner Derthick 
in reviewing the applications for fel- 
lowships from institutions: 

Francis W. Doyie, deputy superin- 
tendent and chief, Division of Special 
Schools and Services, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramen- 
to, Calif., chairman. 

Cram W. Burcener, chairman, Edu- 
Committee of the National 
Association for Retarded Children, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Ray Granam, director, Division of 
Special Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 


cation 


SAMUEL A. Kirk, director, Institute of 
Research for Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Joun J. Lee, chairman, Department 
of Special Education and Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich. 

EvizABETH M. KELLY, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of Special Serv- 
ices, City Public Schools, Newark, 
N.J. 


Curis J. De Prospo, assistant pro- 


fessor, City College, New York, N.Y. 
H. ARNOLD Perry, dean of education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

GERTRUDE BARBER, assistant superin- 
tendent, Department of Special Edu- 
cation, City School District, Erie, Pa. 


School bond sales drop 


N “unfortunate downward trend” 

in the sale of school bonds, now 
apparent across the United States, in- 
dicates reduced construction of class- 
rooms in the months ahead, Secretary 
Flemming told a recent press confer- 
ence. At the same time the classroom 
shortage continues to be high, and 
public school enrollments continue to 
increase. 

School bond sales in the 12-month 
period ending September 1959 to- 
taled $1.9 billion, 20 percent less than 
the $2.4 billion in the preceding 12- 
month period. Since school districts 
assume long-term debts for 85 percent 
of the funds expended for school con- 
struction, the decline in bond sales in- 
evitably means reduced expenditure 
for school construction. 

The slowing down of school con- 
struction is confirmed by other sta- 
tistics. The value of State and local 
contracts awarded for public elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education 
was 11 percent less than the total in 
the corresponding period of 1958. 
Furthermore construction completed 
in the first 8 months of 1959 for pub- 
lic and private education was 4 per- 
cent less than in the corresponding 
period of 1958. 

An Office of Education circular, 
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now in press, gives detail on the value 
of school bond sales, interest rates, 
and size of bond issue. Statistics of 
Bonds Sold for School Purposes, 
October 1953—June 1959, OE—22001, 
by Stanley V. Smith and FE. Joan Mc- 
Murray, analytic statisticians, under 
the general direction of Louis H. Con- 
ger, Jr., chief, Reference, Estimates, 
and Projections Section, Educational 
Statistics Branch, listed in 
School Life when it is available. 


will be 


The university and world affairs 


NATIONAL committee has been 
created to study the _partici- 


pation of American universities in in- 
ternational education, research, and 
technical assistance. It will be sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation, but 
will be independent, and its recom- 
mendations will be its own, Henry 
Heald, president of the Foundation, 
said in announcing its establishment. 

The new group, known as the Com- 
mittee on the | niversity and World 
Affairs, is made up of leaders from 
busi- 
They are: 


the universities, Government, 


ness, and the foundations. 

J. L. Morrit, president, University 
of Minnesota, chairman. 

HAROLD BOoESCHENSTEIN, president, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
HarRvIE BrRANscoms, chancellor, Van- 

derbilt University. 

ArTHuR S. FLEMMING, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

J. W. FuLsricut, chairman, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Joun W. Garpner, president, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

FRANKLIN D. Murpuy, chancellor, 
University of Kansas. 

Puiuie D. Reep, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, General Electric 
Co. 

Dean Rusk, president, the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary 
for Special Political Affairs, United 
Nations, will serve as consultant. 

The Committee will examine such 
university activities as training and re- 
search programs dealing with foreign 





areas, assistance to foreign countries 
in developing educational and re- 
search institutions, and cooperation 
in Government programs of technical 
assistance. Its primary objective will 
be to: make policy recommendations 
to both the universities and the Gov- 
ernment for more effective participa- 
insti- 


Mr. 


American educational 
international affairs, 


tion by 
tutions in 
Heald said. 

He pointed out that American col- 
leges and universities are already ris- 
ing to meet the demand. Statistics 
compiled by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education that 47,245 
students from 131 countries studied 
on American campuses in 1958-59; 


show 


1,937 foreign professors, lecturers, 
and research scholars were on facul- 


y ‘ oO 
of 288 


American colleges and 
universities; and 1,842 faculty mem- 


bers from 367 American colleges and 


ties 


universities were in teaching or re- 
search in 82 foreign countries. 

The Committee expects to make a 
report of its study in 1960, which, 
Mr. Heald says, “will not only pro- 
vide guidelines for our universities 
and Government but will also seek to 
clarify the stakes of the American 
people as a whole in international 
education and cooperation. Hope- 
fully, it can lift the unrelated efforts of 
individual colleges and universities 
to a new and higher level of activity 
with a 


in accordance common na- 


tional purpose.” 


Speech and hearing index 
ALLAUDET College and the 
y American Speech & Hearing 
Association have established a Na- 
tional Index on Deafness, Speech, and 
Hearing that combines the indexing 
and abstracting functions of Gal- 
laudet’s Central Index of Research on 
the Deaf and the association’s pro- 
jected indexing and abstracting func- 
tions. A committee composed of 
representatives of the college and the 
association will formulate general 
Gal- 


laudet College is the world’s only 


policies for the National Index. 


institution of higher education espe- 


cially for deaf students. It operates 


under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The Index will abstract and index 
all professional literature on deafness, 
speech, and hearing, both current and 
past, and will present this informa- 
tion in a regular professional publi- 
cation, beginning in 1960, for the use 
of all with the 
problems of deafness, speech, and 
hearing. It will be partly financed 
by a grant from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Additional information on the In- 
dex may be obtained by writing to 
Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, Director, Na- 
tional Index on Deafness, Speech and 
Hearing, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 


persons C¢ yncerned 


Awards for science students 

WO young science students have 

received awards for Science Fair 
projects of special interest to the mili- 
The two boys Joie Pierce 
Jones, 18, of Abilene High School, 
Abilene, Tex., and Robert E. Fisher, 
15, of Forest Hills High School, For- 
est Hillis, N.Y. 


the 168 regional Science Fair com- 


tary. 


were winners in 2 of 


petitions conducted in the past year 
by Science Services, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Engraved plaques and 
wristwatches were presented to them 
at the Educators’ Luncheon, Septem- 
ber 4, at Miami Beach, Fla., during 
the Airpower Panorama and Air 
Force Association Convention. 

The luncheon was attended by 100 
key educators, including chief State 
school officers, large city school su- 
perintendents, and representatives of 
State State 
education journals, teachers colleges, 
PTA’s, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and other professional organizations. 


education associations, 


Joie Pierce Jones’ project was an 
experiment in the design and appli- 
cation of solid propellant rockets to 
radiation studies of the upper atmos- 
phere, and Robert E. Fisher’s was to 
determine by a spectrotelescope the 
elements found in the sun and moon 
and the compositions of different ele- 
ments of gases. 
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Knowledge Should Be Universal 


On September 16, in the White House Rose Garden, 





President Eisenhower greeted more than 500 foreign teachers and 
school administrators who are in this country as participants in 


the International Teacher Development Program and the 


Technical Assistance Training Program in education 


ADIES and Gentlemen: First of all, welcome to Wash- 
_4 ington, our Nation’s Capital. Now ordinarily, with 
such a group like this meeting in the Rose Garden, I 
should content myself with a few words of greeting and a 
few off-the-cuff remarks. But because of the importance 
representing as you do the teaching pro- 
in so different countries, and because of 
your tremendous interest in promoting understanding by 
coming to this country to see what you can bring to us 
and what you can take away from here—I decided to put 
my few simple thoughts, such as they are, on paper. So 
you will this morning get from me a bit of a precedent. | 
think never before in this Rose Garden have I read a 
which is probably self-flattery. I don’t mean to 
it’s just an expression of some simple 


of this group 


fession many 


speech 
call it a speech; 
thoughts. 

Dr. Hauck, TEACHERS. AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS: 


! am happy to join with Dr. Hauck and others in his 
group in extending to you this welcome to our country. 
| hope in the coming months you will all have abundant 
opportunity to meet and talk with Americans in every walk 
of life. 


colleges and 


We, of course, want to show you our schools and 
our cultural institutions, 
farms, factories, and playgrounds. But most of all we 
want you to come to know our people; and what they 
think, and how they live, and what their aspirations for 
the future are. And I speak for all Americans when I say 
that we are tremendously interested in you and your ideas. 
We want to know better what you think, how you live, and 


our universities; 


to what you aspire. 

A little more than 30 years ago, I made my first trans- 
it took 7 days. My latest crossing— 
early this month—took a little less than 7 hours. In the 
three decades between these trips, the world has experi- 
One of these is that 25 nations, 


atlantic crossing 


enced awesome changes. 


with a population of nearly 1 billion, have achieved 


Number 
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political independence. Each is struggling for stability, 
for a respected place in the family of nations, and for 
advancement in the well-being of its people. But to me the 
greatest change of all is the development of an exacting 
interdependence between free nations—an interdepend- 
ence that involves the oldest and the youngest nations, the 
largest and the smallest, the most prosperous and the least 
developed of nations. 

This interdependence calls for new thinking, new insti- 
tutions, new vision. Above all, it calls for greater under- 
standing among peoples—the genuine understanding of 
truth, which can dispel unfounded fears and suspicions, 
bars to true and lasting peace. People of good will every- 
where have a tremendous job of communicating such 
understanding—and little enough time to do it. We need 
to pursue every possible avenue that can bring people 
together as friends and coworkers seeking solutions to 
their common problems. 

As teachers and school administrators you enjoy an 
extraordinary advantage in this great task. You are the 
multipliers of knowledge; you serve to develop and dis- 
seminate thoughts and ideas, and to stimulate critical, 
creative thinking and understanding in others. The edu- 
cational institutions in which you work are the seedbeds 
of learning—and not merely of your own countries, but of 
all mankind. 

Knowledge is or should be universal; it was meant to be 
shared; and it has the peculiar quality about it that, when 
its parts are brought together, the result is a multiplica- 
tion, rather than a mere addition of those values. 

One of the powerful effects of teacher exchange is that 
the benefits are multiplied a thousandfold. A good 
teacher, given the opportunity to comprehend other cul- 
tures, is not just a transmitter of important facts about 
the language, economy, politics, science of the country he 
has visited. He becomes far more—a sort of ambassador 
at large, who brings to each one with whom he comes in 
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contact greater depth of understand- 
ing and greater toleration. 

All of us surely agree that the ex- 
change of students is valuable. In- 
deed, I would like to see a substantial 
increase in the almost 50,000 foreign 
students now studying in the United 
States. But I emphasize that through 
teacher exchange we can open intel- 
lectual windows faster and in greater 
number, and thus more rapidly pro- 
gress toward the greater understand- 
ing so desperately needed by our 
quarrelsome and shrinking world. A 
world of understanding will be a 


We shall not 


world of true freedom. 





be serving mankind well if we become 


obsessed with just the business of 
putting new satellites into orbit—so 
obsessed that we overlook the fact that 
we have some real problems left right 
here on earth. 

We need to put new ideas—and 
more of them—into orbit. And we 
must use every resource at our com- 
mand to see that people everywhere 
achieve greater understanding of each 
other before it is too late. 

In this respect you of the teaching 
profession compose one of our most 
precious resources. As always with 
sound and enthusiastic teaching. we 


do not look for spectacular break- 
throughs. There are no easy solu- 
tions for the complexities that sur- 
round us. I confidently expect the 
teaching profession to write a new 
and one of the finest chapters in 
developing the 


human history by 


priceless commodity of genuine 


Only thus shall we 


kind 


understanding. 
ever achieve the of world we 
want. 

I hope all of you will take home 
much of America in your minds and 
in your hearts. We certainly expect 
to get much from you. 


Thank you very much. Goodbye. 


Teacher xchange and 


Training Programs Show 


Increases for 1959-60 


By Thomas E. Cotner 


Director, Educational Exchange and Training Branch, Division of International Education 
i £ 


Ms. than 2.000 teachers and 
f school administrators from 75 
countries, dependencies, and man- 
dated areas will participate in three 
international exchange and training 
the 
1959-60, a marked increase over last 


programs in academic year 


year. All three programs are admin- 
istered by the Educational Exchange 
and Training Branch, Division of In- 
Education. 
and Teacher Development Programs 


ternational Exchange 
are administered for the International 
Educational Exchange Service and the 
Technical Assistance Training Pro- 
gram in educational fields for the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 


tion, both of the Department of State. 
Teacher Exchange 

Approximately 600 educators from 
45> countries and dependencies will 


take part in the teacher exchange pro- 


6 


sram this year. Exchange activities 


are of four types: Interchange of 
positions, one-way assignments, his- 
tory and language seminars, and semi- 
nars for school administrators. 

An interchange of positions is car- 
ried on with 15 countries, and about 
175 pairs of teachers exchange jobs 
sometimes living accommo- 
Another 150 


teachers will go on one-way assign- 


and 
dations. American 
ments to more than 30 countries, with 
the majority teaching English as a 
About 110 teach- 
ers attend special summer seminars 


foreign language. 


abroad in world or modern European 
history and in the principal foreign 
language fields. The history seminar 
is held at the Institute of European 
Studies in Turin, Italy. The Spanish 
language seminar is located in Colom- 
bia, part of the time at the University 
of Cartagena and part at the Univer- 


sity of the Andes in Bogota. The 
French held at the Sor- 


bonne in Paris, but teachers spend 


seminar is 


some time in one of the provincial 
universitics in Pau, Ustaritz. or Nice. 
German teachers go to Germany for a 
program arranged by the Goethe- 
Institut near Munich, with travel to 
Latin 
Acad- 


emy in Rome, and, every fourth year, 


many cities in the country. 
teachers attend the American 
teachers of Italian also attend a spe- 
Italy. The fourth 
project involves American school ad- 


cial seminar in 
ministrators who will attend one of 
two seminars in Europe in early 1960. 
Twenty will go to one scheduled for 
Finland and France, and another 
group of 20 will go to Norway and 
Italy for the purpose of comparing 
educational systems at all levels. 
About 5,500 teachers have partici- 
pated in the program since its incep- 
Vovember 1959 
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tion in 1946. The growth of the 
Teacher Exchange Program during 
the past 5 years is reflected in the 


table below. 
Teacher Development Program 


Six-month grants have been 


awarded under the _ International 


Teacher Development Program, as 
I 


provided under the Fulbright and 


Smith-Mundt Acts. to 514 teachers 


and school administrators from 67 
countries, dependencies, and man- 
dated areas during 1959-60. This 


training program began in 1944 with 
Latin 


participating. 


only the (American countries 
Beginning in 1948, it 
became worldwide in scope, including 
free nations. 
3.500 edu- 


countries 


virtually all of the 
Since its inception, over 
cators from other have 
taken part in this program. 

Grants are offered in elementary, 
secondary. and vocational education, 
administration and 


school supervi- 


sion. American civilization studies, 


and English as a second language. 
More sper ialized fields, such as edu- 
cation of the blind, deaf, and men- 
tally retarded, and tests and measure- 
ments are included. Approximately 
a dozen universities and colleges serve 
as primary training centers each year. 


For 1959-60. the following institu- 


f{ teachers or 


tions have groups « 


school administrators as indicated: 
University of 


American Civilization: 


Colorado; University of Wyoming. 


Science—Secondary: Oregon State 
College. 
School Administration Secondary: 


University of Southern California. 
Arizona State 
University of Wiscon- 


General—Secondary: 
University: 
sin 

Kent State 


Northwestern Unjvers- 


General—Elementary: 
University; 
ity. 

English as a second language: Uni- 
versity of Michigan; University of 
Texas: San Francisco State College. 

Southern II- 


Vocational Education: 


linois University. 
In addition, two special workshops 


are held at the University of Puerto 


mber 3 
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Rico during the fall and winter for 
Latin American educators whose 
knowledge of English is insufficient 
to take part in the regular program. 
The workshops are conducted in 
Spanish and include the fields of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and vocational 
education. About 90 teachers will 
take part in these seminars this year. 

Grantees in the regular program 
have a period of 3 months to one se- 
mester on the university campus. 
They attend special seminars, audit 
two or three courses, and take part in 
Dur- 
ing Christmas, they travel extensively, 


many extracurricular activities. 


and in January most of them are as- 
signed by State departments of edu- 
cation to observe schools in different 
States. There are many opportunities 
for them to participate in all types of 
community activities and to speak 
about their countries to many groups. 

This varied and flexible program 
The 


growth in it over the past few years is 


has met with great success. 
readily seen in the increase in grantees 


shown in the table. 


Teacher exchange and training 
programs, 1955-56 to 1959-60 





Teacher Teacher Tech- 


Year ex-  develop- nical as- 
change ment sistance 

1955-56. ... 146 265 598 
1956-57.... 502 303 542 
1957-58.... 515 359 644 
1958-59... . 566 120 647 
1959-60. ... 589 514 1 $50 





| Estimated. 


Technical Assistance Training 


The third project administered by 
the Office of Education relates to the 
Technical Assistance Program of 
ICA for the less well-developed coun- 
tries of the world. Between 850 and 
900 participants are expected this 
year from more than 40 countries. 
The majority come for training in 
education. 


vocational or technical 


However, many are elementary and 


secondary schoolteachers and uni- 
versity faculty members in other 
fields. As to level, the participants 
range from beginning teachers to 
ministry of education personnel, oc- 
casionally including the minister. 

The average period of training is 
an academic year. Some participants, 
however, receive extensions in order 
to complete degrees or to engage in 
further practical training. Occasion- 
ally high level teams come for brief 
intensive observation programs, and 
sometimes projects are conducted en- 
tirely in a foreign language when the 
participants do not have an adequate 
command of English. 

The Far East has the largest repre- 
sentation, with the Near East and 
Africa, and the Latin American area 
following in that order. Europe, of 
course, has only a few in certain 
specialized fields. Individual coun- 
tries with the largest numbers of 
participants Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia. Large 
“immediate impact” programs for 
Iraq and Egypt will bring more than 
100 participants in educational fields 


include 


from each of those countries this year. 

The number of participants pro- 
gramed by the Educational Exchange 
and Training Branch for ICA is 
shown in the table. 


Other Services 


In addition to serving the almost 
2,000 American educators teaching 
abroad and the teachers and school 
administrators coming to this country 
to teach or for training, as described 
in the three programs discussed, the 
Office assists and plans programs for 
some 300 non-U.S. Government spon- 
sored educators from overseas. Many 
of them are referred to the Office by 
their embassies and usually are spon- 
sored by their own governments or 
are here on their own funds. 

The academic year, 1959-60, there- 
fore, brings the largest groups of ed- 
ucators to this country that we have 
ever had. It also brings the greatest 
opportunity for the Office staff and 
American educators throughout the 
country to be of service to them. 








A 3-man study team of the U.S. Office of Education ar- 
rived in Moscow on May 9, 1959, and spent 28 days tour- 
ing the U.S.S.R., visiting schools in Moscow, Kiev, Tbilisi 
(near Turkish border), Leningrad, and back to Moscow. 
At the end of the Soviet tour the team spent 1 week visit- 
ing schools in Warsaw and Krakow, Poland. Members 
of the team were William K. Medlin, specialist for East- 
ern Europe; Marshall L, Schmitt, specialist for Industrial 


Arts; and Dr, Lindquist. 








CLARENCE B. LinpQuIst, 
Chief for Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics, 
Division of 

Higher Education 


SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
in the U.S.S.R. TODAY 


VER since the 

launched its first sputnik on 
October 4, 1957, interest in Soviet 
education has been growing in this 
country. Many persons have been 
wondering this 
achievement and other recent scien- 


Soviet Union 


whether notable 
tific accomplishments in the Soviet 
Union are the consequences of an 
excellent system of education. 

In an effort to get the facts, a num- 
ber of research studies have recently 
been made on the organization of 
Soviet education, the curriculum, and 
subject-matter content as_ revealed 
through examination of Soviet text- 
books. Additional has 
been obtained by educators who have 
recently visited the Soviet 
under the Cultural Exchange Agree- 
ment between our Government and 
that of the U.S.S.R. signed in January 
1958. 

During my recent 28-day study of 


information 


Union 


Soviet schools and pedagogical insti- 
tutes I sought more detailed and quali- 
tative answers to such questions as: 

What science and mathematics are 
What new 
changes are being contemplated, if 
any? 


currently being taught? 


What methods are being used in the 
teaching of science and mathematics? 

What is the status of science lab- 
oratories and equipment? 

How are science and mathematics 
teachers trained? 

This article briefly summarizes my 


observations and the answers I got 
to some of my questions during visits 
to 14 general educational schools, 7 
pedagogical institutions, and 3 peda- 
gogical research institutes in Moscow, 
Kiev, Tbilisi, and Leningrad.’ 


Types of Secondary Education 
When a pupil completes the first 
required 7 (8) grades, he has a num- 
ber of choices: (1) He may enter a 
complete secondary school, which is 
most nearly equivalent to the col- 
program in our 
high schools; (2) he may go to a 


lege preparatory 
vocational school which corresponds 
roughly to our vocational school or 
to a special school or technicum, which 
is a semiprofessional school for train- 
ing technicians and specialists of var- 
ious kinds; or (3) he may go to work. 
If a student chooses to go to work, he 
is encouraged to continue his educa- 
tion through evening or correspond- 
ence study. In 1957-58 there were 
5.5 million pupils enrolled in the up- 
per three grades of the complete sec- 
ondary school as compared to 3.3 
million in the vocational schools and 
technicums. 

The foregoing description of the 
organization of the Soviet system of 
education is presented so that the 
reader may understand the programs 
that are offered and the 


numbers 


* A complete report on the findings of the 
three-man team is being prepared for publi- 
cation as an Office of Education bulletin. 


that enter them. The figures indicate 
that most Soviet pupils who go be- 
yond grades 7 or 8 (and in the schools 
I visited I was told that most of 
them do) enter the academic program 
of the complete secondary school. 


Curriculum 

The curriculum of the schools is 
prescribed for all grade levels and 
is essentially uniform throughout the 
U.S.S.R. mathematics 
play significant roles in the total in- 


Science and 
structional pattern, occupying 31.4 
percent of the student’s time in the 
complete 10-year school. Science and 
mathematics are also taught in the 
vocational schools and the _techni- 
cums, but not as deeply or as far 
as in the complete 10-year school. 

The percentage of time devoted to 
different areas of study in the com- 
plete 10-year school follows: 


Percent 
Humanities and social studies_.__... 48.0 
Science and mathematics........... 31.4 
Polytechnic education._.....-- 13.2 
Physical education ae 


Mathematics is regarded by So- 
viet educators as a very important sub- 
Of the total of 10,617 hours of 
instruction in the complete 10-year 
school, 2,023 hours, or 19.1 percent 
of the total time, is devoted to mathe- 
matics. Only Russian language and 
literature with 2,856 hours exceed the 
time given to mathematics instruction. 
Mathematics is taught 6 hours a week 
in every grade except the last half 


ject. 
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of grade 10, in which it is taught 5 
hours a week. 

Unlike schools in the United States, 
Soviet schools do not offer courses in 
chemistry, physics, and biology inte- 
grated into 1 year each. Instead they 
spread instruction in these subjects 
out over a number of years, begin- 
ning with biology in grade 4, physics 
in grade 6, and chemistry in grade 
7. The number of hours devoted to 
these subjects at the various grade 
levels is shown in table 1. It is true, 
however, that much of the material 
taught in these courses is taught in 
U.S. schools at equivalent grade levels 
under the title of science or general 


science. 
Instructional Methods 


The classes I observed were con- 
ducted almost exclusively by the lec- 
ture-recitation method. The teacher 
discussed the lesson for the day and 
then called on the students to recite, 
work out problems at the board in the 
front of 


demonstration. 


the class, or perform a 
At the conclusion of 
his recitation or performance, the 
pupil received a mark which was re- 
corded in the teacher’s record book 
and in the pupil’s notebook as well. 
The marking system used throughout 
the U.S.S.R. is 5 for excellent, 4 for 
good, 3 for average, 2 for barely pass- 
ing, and | for failure. 

Occasionally, written quizzes cov- 
ering a few problems or questions are 
given to the entire class. Since in no 
laboratories are there in- 


classes or 


dividual seats, the pupils sit in pairs 


and in some instances three at a desk, 
and the teacher gives out parallel but 
different sets of test questions. All 
work, even computations and 
sketches, is done in pen and ink by the 
pupils. Most of the work I saw was 
very neat, but sometimes, if errors 
were made, it was messy since the er- 
rors could not easily be erased. The 
purpose of requiring pen and ink, I 
was told, was to inculcate on the 
pupils habits of neatness in their 
schoolwork. 


Equipment and Facilities 


The science classes almost always 
meet in combination lecture-labora- 
tory rooms. Before a laboratory pe- 
riod, which always runs consecutive- 
ly for 2 hours, the equipment is 
placed on each pupil’s desk by the 
teacher and his Almost 
every science teacher has an assistant 


assistant. 


whose duty is to assist with labora- 
instruction the care of 
The assistant is usually 


tory and 
equipment. 
a person who is planning to become 
a full-fledged teacher and who is cur- 
rently enrolled in a pedagogical insti- 
tute in evening study or by corre- 
spondence. 

Each desk, which is occupied by 
provided 
In the 
rural areas, spirit lamps are used 


two or three pupils, is 
with electrical and gas outlets. 


rather than bunsen burners. 
Adjoining each lecture-laboratory 
room there is a preparation and 
stockroom for the teacher and his as- 
sistant. A the schools I visited, such 


rooms seemed to be amply stocked 


Table 1.—Science and mathematics curriculum in the complete 10-year 
schoo! 


12 figures f 


Number of hours a week in grades 


Name of subject 


! uw} m)ivi Vv 


Mcthematics -| 6) 6] 6| 6; 6 
Biology COeceeeeseeieeeeievesisees Q 2 
ee ren Daeg nan er ce EIS” 
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+ 1 grade in a column indicate the number of hours for each semester] 


Total hours 


X | By the! By the 


Vi Vil Vill Ix 
week | year 
6| 6| 6 6 6/5 59.5) 2,023 
si oi 2 eee ie 408 
) 3) 3) 4/| 15.5 527 
re, Pee ayer Jeera 1 1 34 
cineel Se oe 2 4; 10 340 


with the equipment and materials 
needed by pupils. For example, | 
noticed that there were 25 little bot- 
tles of the reagent to be used, or 25 
microscopes, or 25 voltmeters. Thus, 
each pupil in the class (there are no 
science classes in the upper grades 
with more than 25 or 30 pupils) was 
provided with the equipment and ma- 
terials necessary to perform the ex- 
periment. In the chemistry labo- 
ratories I visited, none of the pupils 
wore protective rubber aprons. 

The schools appear to have an am- 
ple supply of audiovisual aids— 
charts, models, projectors, and speci- 
mens. In slide rule instruction, for 
example, which is part of the regular 
curriculum in the complete 10-year 
school, each pupil borrows a school- 
owned slide rule on which to learn 
and practice. Thus, the schools that 
I visited appeared to have the neces- 
sary tools to work with to do a good 
job of imparting instruction. Soviet 
educators consider tools as much more 
important for them at this time than 
shiny new buildings. At the peda- 
gogical research institutes on methods 
of instruction, some research special- 
ists have specific assignments to de- 
sign and improve teaching aids. 


Textbooks 


Textbooks at all grade levels in So- 
viet schools are purchased by the pu- 
pils. Since they are published by the 
Government in great quantities and 
are printed on low-quality paper 
judged by American textbook stand- 
ards, they are cheap. Many text- 
books are written by Soviet educa- 
tors who have won out in competition 
with others. In addition to prestige, 
financial remuneration 
the 
Most Soviet science and mathematics 


considerable 


accrues to successful author. 


classes use separate textbooks for 


theory, problems, and exercises. 
Enrichment Program 


Since Soviet schools follow the uni- 


form prescribed curriculum, they 
make no provision for homogeneous 
grouping of pupils according to abil- 
ity level. Pupils with special interest 


and ability in a subject may follow 





their bents in activities called “cir- 


cles,” offered in after school hours. 
Most teachers supervise “circle ac- 
tivity” in their subjects. 

It is primarily through such circle 
programs that the pupil’s curriculum 
is enriched. In mathematics circles, 
for example, pupils may work on spe- 
cial problems or study additional 
topics. In chemistry circles they may 
perform experiments in addition to 
those assigned in the classroom. 
Theory and Practical Work 

With the recent emphasis on poly- 
technic and production education, 
Soviet educators are attempting to 
establish a closer link between theory 
In line with the 
recent Government decree to this ef- 
fect, the director of each school I 
visited stated that this goal was a chief 
(For fur- 
ther information on this point see Dr. 


and practical work. 


objective of his school. 
Schmitt's article, p. 13.) 

I found it interesting to observe 
that in the U.S.S.R. the current em- 
phasis is on applied technology, 
whereas leading American scientists 
are advocating that science curricu- 
lums place more emphasis on pure, 
basic science because they believe that 
with the proper understanding of 
fundamental principles pupils can 
easily learn the applications in specific 
in life as they en- 


situations later 


counter them. 


é 





Soviet Research Efforts 


Soviet educators do not believe that 
their system is perfect and that they 
have no educational problems. On 
the contrary, they are continuously 
doing a great amount of research to 
discover weaknesses and bring about 
improvements consonant, of course, 
with their national objectives. There 
is a trained corps of research special- 
ists whose duties are to study the 
various aspects of their education and 
to make In our 
country such research is carried out 
for the most part by professors in uni- 
versities and colleges in addition to 
their regular instructional duties. In 
the U.S.S.R. there are large numbers 
of specialists who have this work as 


recommendations. 


their full-time job. During our visit 
we had an opportunity to spend sev- 
eral hours with some of these research 
workers to learn what they were 
doing. According to them their prob- 
lems are mainly twofold: 


1. How 


and mathematics subjects to pupils 


to teach basic science 
before their periods of polytechnic 
training and work experience in 
which they can be taught to apply 
subject matter. 

2. How introduce the 
curriculum the new concepts which 


to into 


are being developed as a result of 


recent advancements in science and 


technology. 








> ee el /? 


Second-year physics laboratory in the Pedagogical Institute named after Lenin, in Moscow 
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For a comprehensive discussion of 
educational research in the U.S.S.R., 
see “Soviet Educational Research: 
Its Organization and Tasks,” by Wil- 
liam K. Medlin, School Life, October 
1959, p. 18. 

Anticipated Developments 


What new developments are ex- 
pected in the coming years in science 
by 
As a re- 
sult of the recent Government decree 


and mathematics, as foreseen 


Soviet research specialists ? 


on polytechnic education and the es- 
tablishment of the new 11-year pro- 
gram of education in the schools, re- 
forms throughout the school curricu- 
lum are being planned. During the 
1959-60 academic year the new cur- 
riculums in grades 1 through 4 are 


Ac- 


cording to their plans, a new curricu- 


being introduced in all schools. 


lum for other grades will be added 
the 
curriculum will be in operation when 


progressively until entire new 
all the schools are on the 11-year 
1963 and 1965. Ex- 


perimental schools attached to the 


basis between 


various research institutes are right 
now trying out the new proposed cur- 
riculums. 

We were told that in mathematics 


from now on decimals would be 


taught before fractions. There will 
be less emphasis on “formalism” and 


more on understanding, and less work 
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with calculation, such as logarithmic 
computations. Trigonometry will be 
abandoned as a separate subject, but 
most topics will be retained and will 
be taught in the geometry sequence. 
Some topics in algebra, such as the 
binomial theorem, will be dropped, 
and, in place of topics discontinued, 
more attention will be given to the 
notion of functional dependence. In 
the final months of the mathematics 
curriculum in the 11th grade, the be- 
ginning elements of analytic geom- 
etry and differential calculus, such as 
derivatives, slopes of curves, max- 
ima and minima, are planned to be 
introduced. 

In chemistry there will be increased 
production 


emphasis on processes 


used in industry; topics to be studied 


include metallurgy, extraction and 
refinement of fuels and gases, resins 
fibers. 


and syntheti In physics the 


following topics will be studied: 


Theory of solid bodies, silicon con- 


ductors, magnetic properties of 


bodies, fundamentals of electronics, 


and theory of atomic structure. In 
biology there will be a more intensive 


study of the physiology of plants. 


Interest in American Education 


Soviet research workers are very 
much interested in educational de- 
velopments and problems in other 
countries. One Soviet research worker 
in school physics said he had read 
that physics was not taught in some 
U.S. high schools, and he wondered 
whether the statement was true, espec- 
ially in view of the fact that study of 
physics was required of all Soviet 
pupils. I explained to him that while 
it was true that a very few of our small 
high schools were occasionally unable 
to offer physics, usually because of the 
lack of qualified teachers, such situa- 
tions affected only a small proportion 
of our high school population. 

The 


struction that I observed appeared to 


science and mathematics in- 


be similar to that which was given 
in most American high schools until 
recent developments led many schools 
to revise their curriculums and intro- 
duce modern concepts, especially in 


mathematics. I could not detect any 
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In the U.S.S.R. many girls specialize in physics and other sciences 


evidence of an effort in a similar di- 
rection or on a comparable scale in 
the U.S.S.R. One Soviet research 
worker, not a mathematician, how- 
ever, showed me a copy that he had 
received of a Program for College 
Preparatory Mathematics, but he add- 
ed that in his opinion, many of 
the topics contained in this report 
more properly belonged to the higher 
education level.2, We in the United 
States may feel quite certain, however, 
that cognizant Soviet educators will 
give careful attention to curriculum 
developments taking place here. 


Training of Teachers 

Teachers for the elementary grades 
| through 4 have been trained for the 
most part at pedagogical schools, 
which are 2-year schools and which 
are similar to our normal schools of 
a few years back. Under a new pro- 
gram being inaugurated now, the 
pedagogical schools are gradually 
being eliminated, and in the future 
teachers in will be 
trained under a 4-year curriculum. 

Teachers for secondary grades 5 
through 11 are trained at pedagogical 
a 5-year curriculum. 


these grades 


institutes with 


Prior to 1957 this program was 4 


years in length. As in the peda- 
gogical schools, the curriculum in 
the pedagogical institutes is 
stantially uniform throughout the 
U.S.S.R. If the student pursues his 
teacher training during the daytime 
program, he will acquire two teach- 
ing specialties; for example, mathe- 
matics and physics; physics and the 
fundamentals of production; biology, 
chemistry, and the fundamentals of 
agriculture; geography and biology. 
If the student is studying to become 


sub- 


a teacher by evening attendance or 
by correspondence study, he will re- 
ceive only one teaching specialty. 
That is the only principal difference 
between the regular program and eve- 
ning and correspondence study. | 
was told at some pedagogical insti- 
tutes that almost as many students 
were studying in the evening program 
or by correspondence as in the regu- 
lar day program. 

Most of the students preparing to 
become teachers are women. The per- 
centage was about 80 at the peda- 





2Commission on Mathematics, College 
Entrance Examination Board, Program for 
College Preparatory Mathematics, the 
Board, New York, N.Y., 1959, 63 p. 








gogical institutes | visited, even in the 
fields of 


which are not quite so popular among 


science and mathematics 
the young women planning to become 
teachers in our country. As in all 
forms of higher education, almost all 
students in the pedagogical institutes 
receive stipends to enable them to 
continue their education. 

The 


teachers has a heavy concentration in 


curriculum for prospective 
subject-matter content in the fields of 
their specialties. For example, in the 
mathematics and physics curriculum, 
1.818 
percent of the 


of ad- 


vanced mathematics and physics. A 


2.508 hours out of a total of 
hours, or about 52 
time, is devoted to the study 


total of 276 hours, or about 6 percent. 
is devoted to general pedagogy and 
psychology, and 404 hours, or about 
8 percent, to special-methods courses 
in teaching mathematics and physics. 
Not accounted for in these calcula- 
tions is the time that the’ prospective 
teacher must spend in observation 
and practice teaching under super- 
vision—6 weeks in semester 7 and 
10 weeks in semesters 9 and 10. 
For the teacher in service there are 
inservice institutes during the regu- 
lar school year as well as summer 
programs. Science and mathematics 
teachers as well as all other teachers 
are expected, and in effect are strong- 
ly urged, to avail themselves of this 
type of training in order that they 
may keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments in subject-matter content as 


well as pedagogy. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Science and mathematics are re- 
garded as very important subjects in 
the educational training of all Soviet 
pupils. The impression that I gained 
during my monthlong visit to the 
U.S.S.R. is that Soviet pupils taking 
the complete 10-year school program 
receive a sound basic education in 
mathematics similar to 


hich 


schools who take a college prepara- 


science and 
that pupils in our American 
tory curriculum in science and mathe- 
matics receive. The main difference 
is that all Soviet pupils in 10-year 


schools receive this training whereas 


12 


in our high schools only those who 
elect it receive it. 

Furthermore, the schools | visited 
appeared to have adequate facilities 
and equipment to do a good job of 
science and mathematics instruction. 
The teachers seemed well trained and 


dedicated to their work. Training 





requirements for new teachers have 
been increased in recent years, and 
inservice teachers are under constant 
pressure to upgrade themselves. A 
vigorous program of research in sub- 
ject matter and pedagogy is being 
continuously carried out by a trained 


corps of research specialists. 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1957-58 


{dvance Information 


PRELIMINARY 
_ Office of Education on the 
statistics of State school systems for 


report by the 


1957-58, giving estimated totals for 
the Nation 
three-fourths of the States, indicates 


based on returns from 
that education in the United States is 
still growing at a rapid rate. All along 
the line 
school graduates, and ‘instructional 


in numbers of pupils, high 


staff, in income and expenditures— 
the figures were higher than those re- 
ported for any earlier year by the 
Office. 

When complete returns are in from 
all States, the Office will publish its 
final report on State school, statistics 


for 1957-58 as chapter 2 of the Bien- 
nial Survey of Education. Meanwhile, 
persons interested can refer to the pre- 
liminary report, Circular No. 605 
‘OE-20006), October 1959, prepared 
by Carol Joy 
rection of Samuel Schloss, head, State 
School Systems Statistics Unit. Free 


copies are available from the Publi- 


Hobson under the di- 


cations Inquiry Unit, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

In the table that follows, figures for 
1957-58 are from Circular No. 605. 
Those for 1955—56 are from Statistics 
of State School Systems: 
tion, Staff, 
1955-56. 


Organiza- 


and Finances, 


Pupils, 


Statistics of public elementary and secondary day schools, continental 
United States, 1955-56, and preliminary 1957-58 


Item 


School-age children (5-17 years, in- 
clusive), beginning of school year... 
EE otic ieee en ereesseceee 
High school graduates................ 
Total instructional staff.............. 
Local school districts................- 
Re CS ois nike Chs eee wiesee 
Income: 
Revenue receipts (000)............ 
Nonrevenue receipts (000)......... 
Expenditures: 
i) ee irae 
Capital outlay (000). ............. 
Interest on school debt (000)...... 
Average salary of total instructional 
“ge ES ee Serica tree oe 
expenditure pupil in 


Current per 


average daily attendance 


1955-56 1957-58 Percent 
(estimated) change 
37,262,000 10,164,000 7.8 
31,163,000 33,632,000 7.9 
1,252,100 1,333,500 6.5 
1,213,500 1,331,900 9.8 
54,900 18,600 11.5 
35,000 25,200 28.0 
$9,686,677 $11,943,962 23.3 
2,356,189 2,464,722 + 4.6 
8,163,380 10,099,309 23.7 
2,387,187 2,825,180 18.3 
215,699 309,831 13.6 
4,156 1,721 13.6 
294 340 15.6 
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PRACTICAL WORK—AN ESSENTIAL PART OF 
SOVIET EDUCATION 


Our aim is to combine manual 


work with knowledge . . . this is a real 


human existence.’’. 


Director of the 


A> THE Soviet jet, a Pupolev-104, 
A slipped beneath the overcast 
sky and circled for a landing, one 
wingtip pointed down toward Moscow. 
the capital of the U.S.S.R. A board 
as a three-man study team from the 
Office of Education. 
ber of the 


primary-se 


U.S As a mem- 
visited 14 


s( hools. 


and 4 


study team | 


ondary peda- 
ogical institutes research 


institutes. 

Practical Work Required 
Soviet educators believe that pupils 

should have a good background not 

work but 

work or 


only in academi also in 


practical work Practical 
the application of knowledge to some 
useful purpose has many values, they 
say. For example. Soviet educators 
believe that it helps pupils understand 
other subjects, develops respect for 
work and state property, and devel- 
ops good habits of measurement, 
drawing, and laboratory techniques. 


work 


orades of the 


Practical is required in all 
elementary and second- 


ary general schools 


In grades 1-4 


In the srades, 1-4. 


work with paper, scissors, paste. card- 


lowe! 


pupils 


(mixed with oil). cloth. 
They 


make simple figures and bowls by 


board, clay 


and other common materials. 


pinching, rolling, and pressing clay 
into various shapes. I saw some of 
the objects children had made—fig- 
ures about the size of a small finger 
resembling dolls with flat clay hats 


and legs arranged 


small 


and arms 


Institute Theory and History of Pedagogy 
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in; different positions, clay 


pieces 


shaped like flowers and animals, and 
paper boxes painted to look like 
barns, windmills, and houses. 

In drawing classes, pupils learn to 
hold a pencil, to use colored pencils, 
and to draw in the right posture. 
They draw saws, axes, flowers, flags, 
leaves. and water 


doors. Ww indows. 


buckets, for example. Drawing in 
these grades has an art emphasis, and 
pupils also discuss paintings of vari- 
Such 
are conducted in the classrooms with 
pupils working at their desks. 

The 


necessary 


ous famous artists. activities 


school system provides the 


supplies and equipment 
such as rulers, knives, triangles, paste, 
hammers. 


brushes, _ paintbrushes, 


needles, scissors, and pliers. There 
are enough of some materials, such as 
rulers and pastebrushes for every class 
member to have one, but pupils share 
others, such as hammers and pliers. 

Pupils also care for plants and ani- 
mals. For example, in grades 3 and 
4 during the autumn and spring they 
work on the school’s small plot of 
ground nearby. 

Some of the purposes of practical 
work are to stimulate technical ini- 
tiative and design creativity in pupils 
and to help them develop skills in 
measuring precisely and become ac- 
quainted with the properties of ma- 
terials. 

In the middle grades (5-7) 
Special workshops and school plots 


are provided for pupils in the middle 
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Industrial Arts 


grades -5-7. The workshops are de- 
signed for special kinds of work. For 
example, a woodworking shop might 
have woodworking lathes, 


hand tools (wooden hand planes), a 


benches, 


small circular saw, a jointer, a teach- 
er’s desk, blackboard, and a large tool 
cabinet illus. 1). One of the 
metal shops I visited had 20 metal 


(see 


vises, a teacher’s desk, an assortment 
of files, a grinder, 4 metal lathes, a 
small heat-treatment furnace, a first 
aid kit, many visual aids mounted on 
the walls, and small storage cabinets. 
Rooms for sewing are equipped with 
sewing machines, flat worktables, and 
storage facilities. The school plots 
I saw ranged in size from about 1 to 
6 acres. The ground was divided into 
10-meter square plots so that the 
various classes might plant crops, 
such as corn, potatoes, and carrots, 
and experiment with fertilizers. 

In the metalwork shop pupils in 
grades 5—7 make metal hooks, clamps, 
right angles, braces, squares, calipers, 
rakes, tap wrench handles, and other 
small objects. In the woodworking 
shop they make wood trays, handles 
for tools, tables, bookcases, boxes, and 
flower stands. The technology of 
working with tools, materials, and in- 
dustrial processes is taught as a part 
of the workshop courses. 

Dresses, needlework, embroideries, 
aprons, dress patterns, geology bags, 
skirts, and blouses are examples of 
useful articles made by pupils in 
boarding school No. 12 in Moscow. 
At the time I visited this school some 


of the sixth grade girls were making 








geology bags, for which they receive 
a small amount of money. The girls 
had completed 6,000 of the 20,000 
bags they were supposed to make. In 
the school workshop I saw sixth grade 
boys making wood shelf brackets. 
They make 250 brackets a month. | 
was told, on another production job, 
that each pupil made from 10 to 15 
handles in | 


wooden screwdriver 


hour. Some of the money the pupils 
receive for such work is turned in to 
the school to purchase items needed. 

The school plots of ground prov ide 
opportunity for pupils to get experi- 
ence in cultivating field plants, deco- 
rative plants, trees, and vegetables, 
and building beehives, pens, and 
cages for animals. 

Drawing in grades 5 and 6 is more 
students make 


sketches in perspec tive. such as a box 


complicated and 


with the open cover, bench, and chair. 
They also make posters for various 
holidays and important events, and, 
as in the earlier grades, they discuss 
and examine reproductions of Soviet 
paintings. 

Technical drawing begins in grade 
7 and the pupils are required to make 
a series of mechanical drawings. 
Wooden objects. ranging from sim- 
ple to complex shapes, are used as 


models for drawings. 


In the upper grades (810) 

In grades 8-10 of the 10-year 
school, pupils in urban schools study 
bases of production and do practical 
work in it 
industrial production in a specific en- 


machine operation and 
terprise. They also have courses in 
automobile work and electrotechnics. 
On passing from grade 8 to 9, pupils 
spend several days during the summer 
months in agricultural practice on a 
state farm, and from grade 9 to 10 in 
an industrial enterprise (see footnote 
2, plan II, of the table). 

In rural schools, pupils in grades 
8-10 study fundamentals of agricul- 
tural production and do practical 
work in it—plant growing, agricul- 
tural machinery, animal husbandry, 
and the tractor. Pupils also spend 
several days in the summer on state 
farms between grades 8 and 9 and 9 
and 10, and pupils in grades 9 and 10 
also work during the harvest periods. 

Pupils work on lathes, mills, and 
shapers; they also assemble and 
finish articles and remove and re- 
machines. (See 


assemble various 


illus. 2.) Rural schools have shops 


for tractors and urban schools have 


automobile shops. Both tractor and 


*} ! ° 
automobile shops have engines 


mounted on racks for assembly, dis- 


assembly. and _ testing. Transmis- 


sion. brake. and steering systems are 





Sixth-grade pupils in woodworking shop 





also mounted for instructional work. 
Pupils not only learn to drive a car 
{urban schools) or (rural 
schools), but study and work on the 


tractor 


cooling, oiling, and ignition systems 
of the vehicles. 

With the exception of woodwork- 
ing, the girls (under programs now 
offered) take the same courses as the 
While the boys take wood- 


working, the girls take sewing. . In 


boy Ss. 


one of the schools I visited I saw 
pupils working on assembly drawings 
as one of their last assignments in a 
10th grade technical drawing class 
and noticed that, just as in other 
classes and workshops, boys and girls 
worked side by side. 

In electrotechnics, pupils do wir- 
ing; work with direct and alternating 
transformers, and 


current motors, 


controllers (electromagnetic) ; repair 
appliances and cords; and make con- 
nections to operate one- and two-tube 
radios. They are required to _per- 
form a series of prescribed jobs or 
experiments following instruction 
sheets made oul by the teachers. In 
one rural school | visited I was told 
that pupils had wired and helped build 
electrotechnic facilities for their new 
shop. The new shop was located 
next to a metal shop. 

Production work is an important 
part of grades 8, 9, and 10. Pupils go 
on excursions to visit industrial plants 
and to observe methods of production. 
and they get experience in production 
practice in the school workshops or 
on school agricultural plots. In Kiev, 
at school No. 43. a 10-year school, I 
saw eighth-graders working on a pro- 
duction job making full-sized doors. 
Industrial workers from the neighbor- 
hood factory were working on pro- 
duction along with the teacher and 
pupils. On the wood planer, for ex- 
ample, a pupil fed long boards into 
the machine and a worker removed 
them as they came out and stacked 
them in a pile. 
worker and pupil exchanged work sta- 
tions. The produc tion job was coor- 
dinated with class study by the teacher 
and with work in the industrial plant 
by plant officials. 
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After a short time the 
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In grade 9 pupils spend a specified 
time during s hool hours on produc- 
tion work at an industrial or agr?tcul- 
tural enterprise in a work ex perience 
education program. In grade 10 pu- 
pils study electrotechnics and automo- 


biles or tractors 
Polytechnic Education 


In the elementary grades the prac- 


tical work described in the preceding 


paragraphs is the beginning of what 
Soviet educators call labor training. 
Labor traini is continued in the 
special workshops and school plots in 
the middle des, although the em 
phasis shifts fi handwork to ma- 
chine operatiot 

Pupils’ firsthand experience with 
production orking with a variety 


of tools, materials, and industrial and 


forms an Im- 


cesses 


agricultural p 


portant part of Soviet polytechnic ed- 


cation Phe m “polytechnic ed- 
ucation, as ed in the Soviet Union, 
embraces mal concepts, but its pri- 
mary objective is to help pupils ac- 
quire a_ basic understanding of 
modern production and its main 
branches 

The main branches of production, 


according to Professor Skatkin, vice 
director of the Institute of Teaching 
Methods and chairman of its Section 
of Polytechnical Education. are (1) 
different 


(2) chemical 


mechanical production of 


materials and products: 
production agricultural produc- 
tion, and (4) energy production ( par- 


ticularly electrical energy). 


Polytechnic education is more a 
system of education than a single 
course or group of courses. Soviet 


leaders believe that a pupil can ac- 


quire polytechnic education by study- 


ing all school subjects. but especially 


physics, chemistry, biology, mathe- 


matics, and technical drawing, as 


the basis of poly- 


these courses torn 


technic instruction Among the gen- 
eral or acadet subjects they con- 
sider veogoTapny. for example, as 
mportant because through it the 
pupil learns about the economic re- 
sources of pt duction. | was told 
that the general subjects were the first 


to emphasize polytechnic education, 
and I was also told over and over 
again that the workshop courses 
helped pupils understand mathematics 
and science and that their knowledge 
of these subjects was deepened by the 
practical experience they gained in 
the workshops. 

Soviet educators believe that poly- 
technic education forms a background 
or base on which the pupil can build 


a future profession. 
Curriculum Reforms 


In Soviet attempts to bring the 
school closer to social and economic 
features of Soviet life, experiments in 
the curriculum in the last few years 
have brought about an even greater 
emphasis on practical work than that 
described above. Selected excerpts 
from official study plans of the Rus- 
Federated Socialist Re- 
public (RSFSR) show this emphasis. 
(See table.) The RSFSR is the 


largest of all Soviet Republics and 


sian Soviet 


plays a leading role in standardizing 
the curriculum for all republics. 
The table reveals an increase in 
practical work in the elementary-sec- 
ondary school from 1955—56 to 1958 
59. The selected courses requiring 


practical work (see table, study plan 


11) were a part of the total curriculum 


of 25 percent of the schools in the 
RSFSR in 1957-58. During the 
school year 1958-59, 50 percent of 
the schools were on this plan. De- 
tailed footnotes to the table reveal 
additional required practical work 
after school for study plan II. 

The practical work cited in study 
plan III for 1959-60 provides for an 
extra school year—making a total of 
11 years for elementary and second- 
ary education. In addition, greater 
emphasis is put on practical work in 
grades 9, 10, and 11. 

Actually, the curriculum reforms 
are in a state of broad experimenta- 
tion, and each year, no doubt, the cur- 
riculums will be revised in the light 
of the experience gained. The over- 
all aim, however, of these new re- 
forms is to develop an 11-year ele- 
mentary-secondary general polytech- 
nic school between 1963 and 1965. 

At present, 8 years of education is 
being made compulsory under the 
school reforms, with grades 9, 10, and 
1] optional. The directors of schools 
| visited told me that most pupils 
graduated from eighth grade and then 
went on to asecondary school. Those 
who do not attend general secondary 
schools (grades 9, 10, and 11) go 
to vocational schools, technicums, or 


take correspondence courses. 





Eighth-grade pupils studying machinery 














Selected Courses Requiring Practical Work 
[2 figures for 1 grade in a column indicate number of hours for each semester] 
Hours of instruction per week in grades— 


STUDY PLAN 


STUDY PLAN |! 
10-year school, 1955-56: 


Cee MECCA 6086s se6c¥s De MO aice ate RL lear lcn sclaseelew seuss 
I NE a on wgniccs dleeslesslycolaseleceloess 1 1 1 1 
Practical work (labor training)... 1 1 1 1 2 2 POE SR Carmen e) Onraee 


Practicum in agriculture and ma- 
chine technology and electro- 
_ Ses ARs Pees Peer) Gees cerns Cras erees rreree ei 2 2 


1955-56 total. ........... 
STUDY PLAN Il 


10-year school, 1958-59: 
Rare rivsieiaas 1 
cas cap ays velasdtv isle wabasube nets <a 1 1 1 1 
Practical work (labor training)... 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 
Principles of production. .......)..0)..+ eeeleeeleceies 


oe he 2i2fiaia)3 3 3 4 5 5 


STUDY PLAN Iii 


11-year school (proposed 1959- 
60): 
NS eS ee Gat Fe ee 1 
Technical drawing 
Practical work (labor training)... 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 
Basis of industry (principles of 
EOP SE ee ee eee ore ae ee Pee 3 2 0-2 
Practical and theoretical training : 
in industry (industrial work ex- 
Ee ee ne ana Ons Ces Po Sees Coe ere 12 18 


Si SSF) Si ye 4) GS-83) 16 


TIS POO 101 5 ciccsiacss 


E. N. Medynskii. Prosveshchenie v. SSSR. (Moskva: Ministerstvo Prosveshcheniya 
RSFSR, Uchpedgiz, 1955) p. 84. 

2Main Administration of Schools, RSFSR Ministry of Education. Study plan of 
elementary, 7-year, and secondary schools for experimentation in the 1957-58 school 
year (in Russian). Looseleaf. Moscow, 1957, 2 p. 

(1) In grades 5, 6, and 7, 22 hours are spent in each grade on fall and spring work in 
the school plot (garden). 

(2) Besides the practical exercises and educationally productive practice carried out 
in grades 5-7 and in 8-10 during the school year, there should be provided: 

a. Educationally productive practice in urban schools—on the school plot at the time 
of transition from grade 5 to grade 6—, 6 work days (3 hours a day), and at the time of 
transition from grade 6 to grade 7, 6 workdays, at the rate of 3 hours a day. In rural 
schools, 12 workdays (3 hours a day) on the school plot on a collective farm during the 
change from grade 5 to 6; and 12 workdays, at the rate of 3 hours a day, during the change 
from grade 6 to 7. 

b. Educationally productive practice in agriculture at the time of transition from grade 
8 to 9, for urban and rural pupils, for 24 days at the rate of 4 hours a day. 

c. Educationally productive practice in agriculture at the time of transition from grade 
9 to 10, for pupils of rural schools, for 24 days (4 hours a day); and in industrial enter- 
prises, for urban pupils, for 29 days at the rate of 4 hours a day. 

(3) To each 10th grade pupil there will be assigned 10 hours for learning practical 
driving in an automobile (tractor). 

2 One of several plans used experimentally in Q aration for new curriculums to be 
used in school years 1959-60 and following. (S. G. Shapovalenko, Ed. Soedinenie 
obucheniia s proizvoditel’nym trudom uchashchikhsia (opyt piatidesiati shkol RSFSR). 
(Combining instruction with productive work of pupils. Experience of 50 RSFSR schools). 
Moscow, Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1958. p. 198. 


16 


Work Experience in Industry 


One significant change in curricu- 
lum is the requirement for increased 
pupil participation in production 
work in a particular industrial or 
agricultural enterprise. It is a work 


experience education program in 
which each pupil devotes a part or all 
of the day to work. 


available to the pupils, since differ- 


Some choice is 


ent kinds of enterprises are used for 
such work experience. They may go 
into clothing plants, machine plants. 
textile plants, farms, and polyclinics 
(medical), to become qualified work- 
ers as medical aides. tractor drivers. 
fitters, turners, electricians, or ma- 
Pupils are paid for 
their industrial work. 

The ninth grade is an orientation 


chine operators. 


period for the pupil. He not only re- 
ceives instruction in the fundamentals 
of production, but also takes excur- 
sions to industry to help him decide 
the kind of work he wishes to do. Of 
course, his choice of work is limited 
to that available in the factories o1 
farms in his immediate area, and the 
job requirements may change each 
with the 


prises, 


vear needs of the enter- 
In one organizational plan, 
pupils in gerade 9 spend about 114, 
months of work in industry. 

Winder one organizational plan, pu- 
pils in grades 10 and 11 spend 3 days 
(Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ) 
at work at the enterprise and 3 days 
(Thursday. Friday, and Saturday) in 
the academic program in school. An- 
other plan is to alternate work and 
school every other day; first at school. 
then at the enterprise. Instruction on 
the job is through the apprenticeship 
method. The pupil is first shown how 
to do a job; then he asks questions 


He is 


systematically placed on other jobs 


and gets help as he needs it. 


during this period of training so that 
he may get the experience in his se- 
lected specialty ‘ 

Theoretical training or information 


*A specialty is a worker's job classifica 
tion, such as fitter (repair), fitter 
bler), electrician, polisher, carpenter, and 
patternmaker. 


fassem- 
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es 


related to the work experiences of the 
pupils is taught at the plant or in the 
school—either by the workshop 
teacher or engineer at the plant. 
Representative of some of the topics 
discussed for the specialty of “fitter” 
are: Metal technology, 
technical 


measuring in- 
struments, drawings and 
how to read them, machine hydrau- 
lics, organization of production, and 


The llth 


year provides an opportunity for the 


the calculation of salary. 
pupil to increase his skill as an indus- 
trial worker. 

The pupil receives about the same 
ymount of academic training in the 
11-year school as he would have re- 
‘eived in a 10-year school. The extra 
year extension was necessary, I was 
told, to provide for the academic and 


the increased industrial experience. 


Dual Function of Education 


To combine academic work with 
practical work for all pupils is one of 
the primary aims of the new reforms. 
This is an ambitious plan, and Soviet 
educators are striving hard to realize 
it fully between 1963 and 1965. 


Their belief in this combined educa- 
tional program was characterized by 
a statement by Academician A. M. 
Arsen’ev, Director of the Institute of 
Theory and History of Pedagogy, 
when he said, “We are optimistic 
Our aim is to combine manual 
work with knowledge—this is a real 
human existence.” 


here. 


Challenge and Problems 


Our study team had an opportunity 
to visit some of the schools of a major 
world power struggling to put into 
practice the educational idea of com- 
bining manual work and academic 
never before attempted on 
such a massive scale in general edu- 
cation. This is a real challenge to 
Soviet education. 


education 


As the forces of the Soviet economy 
and education come to grips with 
this dual function of their general 
schools, difficult problems must be 
overcome before it can be fully real- 
ized. For example, Soviet educators 
face a number of problems: (1) The 
training of teachers well qualified to 
teach “polytechnic courses” in wood- 
working, metalwork, and fundamen- 


tals of production; (2) the reorienta- 
tion of academic teachers and 
administrators with the philosophy of 
polytechnic education; (3) the effec- 
tive coordination of industrial and ag- 
ricultural work experience with the 
school curriculum; (4) the determi- 
nation of production work which is 
educationally and socially useful for 
the school to produce; (5) the short- 
age of needed workshop facilities and 
equipment; and (6) the effect of this 
new educational reform on the pres- 
ent vocational schools. 

This new reform has broad impli- 
cations, since it not only deals with 
improving an educational structure 
but also affects directly the produc- 
tivity of a nation in which combina- 
tions of academic and other skills are 
in great demand. The harnessing of 
all available manpower, even while 
pupils learn, may ultimately raise the 
standard of living. For, if this vast 
experiment is successful, it will open 
up a new era of education, especially 
for countries on the threshold of in- 
troducing mass production as an eco- 
nomic method of developing their 
natural resources. 





SCHOOL REVENUE: PREFERRED SOURCES 


By Clayton D. Hutchins 


Chief, School Finance Section, Office of Education 


YCHOOL support patterns in the 
Sy United States are determined by 
the people as they choose among the 
various taxes commonly used for 
financing the schools and as they de- 
cide on the proportions to be supplied 
Citizens 


directly 


by local and State taxation. 
their 
through voting in local elections and 
through decisions of their elected rep- 


express preierences 


resentatives serving on boards of ed- 
ucation and in the State legislatures. 
patterns, 


Through these 


about $12 billion, or approximately 3 


support 
percent, of all personal income, was 


Volume 42, Number 3 


made available for public education 


_during the 1957-58 school year. Es- 


local sources 
provided 55 percent of the total rev- 


timates indicate that 


enues; State sources, 41 percent; and 
the Federal Government, 4 percent. 

The accompanying chart reports 
the proportions of non-Federal school 
revenues derived from property taxes 
and from other sources and the pro- 
portions derived from local and State 
sources for each State. States are 
arranged according to the proportion 
of school funds derived from property 
taxes. 


A stairstep line in the chart repre- 
sents the division between property 
taxes and nonproperty taxes. Per- 
centages and bars to the left of this 
line indicate the proportions of school 
funds derived from property tax 
sources; percentages and bars to the 
right, the proportions from all other 
sources. Usually, the property taxes 
come from local sources and the non- 
property revenues from State sources. 

States listed first in the chart rely 
chiefly on local property taxes, while 
those listed later rely chiefly on State 


sources for their school revenues. 


i7 





48 States & D.C. 


Nebraska 

Iowa 

New Hampshire 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Kansas 
Colorado 
Montana 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


New Jersey 
Rhode Island 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Arizona 


Oregon 

Idaho 

Oinijio 

Maine 

North Dakota 


Wyoming 
Vermont 
Virginia 
New York 
California 


Missouri 
Minnesota 
Utah 
Nevada 

Ok lahoma 


Texas 
Michigan 
Maryland 
Arkansas 
D.C. 


Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Florida 
Mississippi 


Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Louisiana 
Georgia 
Alabama 


Washington 
North Carolina 
New Mexico 
Delaware 


Outlying Parts 
of the U. S. 


Hawaii 

Alaska 
American Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Total 
54. 
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Non-Federal school revenue from property taxes and other sources, 
derived from local and State levels, 1957-58 








LOCAL Pe 
Percent from property taxes Percent from 
0 20 40 60 80 100 other sources 
Total Local State 
45.4 3.9 41.5 
8.7 3.6 §.1 
14.5 9 13.6 
15.4 6.1 9.3 
18.6 6.8 11.8 
21.8 0 21.8 
22.3 1.2 21.1 
25.5 1.6 23.9 
27.1 2.3 24.8 
27.6 0 27.6 
27.8 0 27.8 
28.0 1.4 26.6 
28.7 Be 26.6 
29.9 .6 29.3 
30.0 0 30.0 
30.0 1.8 28.2 
30.3 0 30.3 
32.0 1.9 30.1 
32.2 9 31.3 
32.7 1.2 31.5 
32.8 0 32.8 
3.1 6.7 26.4 
34.0 0 34.0 
40.2 0 40.2 
41.3 ie 40.2 
41.4 1.0 40.4 
44.6 10.8 33.8 
44.8 3.1 41.7 
45.6 4.4 41.2 
48.1 1.8 46.3 
48.8 20.2 28.6 
49.0 1.9 47.1 
49.3 0 49.3 
51.7 15.8 35.9 
55.2 0 55.2 
59.2 59.2 0 
62.1 12.7 49.4 
62.7 1.3 61.4 
63.7 12.9 50.8 
64.8 2.0 62.8 
65.9 6.9 59.0 
71.6 5.5 66.1 
72.3 5 71.8 
75.0 6.0 69.0 
76.0 0 76.0 
78.0 4.9 T2528 
80.0 28.1 51.9 
81.8 9.5 72.3 
85.1 a 85.0 
94.8 0 94.8 
89.1 3.5 85.6 
90.0 9.6 80.4 
91.9 3.9 88.0 
99.0 99.0 0 
100.0 100.0 0 
100.0 0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 0 
100 80 60 40 20 ( 
Percent from other sources 
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State funds come chiefly from the State 
sales and income taxes and from the 
State licensing functions as authorized 
by State legislatures. 


Local Revenue 

School revenues represented by the 
percentages and bars to the left side of 
the chart may be regarded as com- 
promises within the approximately 
48,000 administrative 
units of the Nation. For each unit, 
the local board of education approves 
a school budget. Many participating 
in this approval want improved edu- 
cational services and higher budget 
allowances. immediate 
improvements, thinking of other ur- 
gent public services and the taxes re- 


local school 


Some resist 


quired to finance them. In each com- 
munity, the school budget adopted 
represents the will of the majority un- 
der the circumstances—higher than 
some would support and lower than 
others advisable—and _ local 
taxes are then levied on the assessed 


believ e 


value of all taxable property to supply 
public funds for the budget. 

In levying taxes for schools, boards 
of education operate within certain 
legal authorizations and limitations. 
These boards usually have the au- 
thority to levy up to a stated limit 


If the 


recommended budget requires addi- 


without electoral approval. 


tional revenues, the proposal to levy 
additional taxes beyond the rate lim- 
itations may be submitted to the vot- 
ers. If the proposal is disapproved, 
the school budget must be reconsid- 
ered and a reduced budget proposing 
the expenditure of no more than the 
total revenues that apparently will be 
available is then accepted. If the 
extra levy is approved at the election, 
each taxpayer will be required to con- 
tribute a larger amount to support 
the recommended budget. 

No estimates are available on the 
amount of local taxes for schools 
which are levied by the board “with- 
in” its taxing limitations or author- 
izations and those which are author- 
ized by vote of the people “outside” 
such restrictions. However, it is pre- 
sumed that a substantial proportion, 


a third, for example, of these funds 
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becomes available through frequent 
references to the ballot and that the 
voted revenues supplement in a sub- 
stantial measure the amounts ob- 
tained by board action alone, within 
existing taxation limitations. Prac- 
tices throughout the United States 
vary widely on questions of board 
and voter approval. In some States 
no proposals to approve school fund 
levies are submitted to vote, and, in 
other States, all levies for school rev- 
enue are approved by vote of the 
people. 


State Revenue 


Similarly, funds represented by the 
percentages and graphic presenta- 
tions to the right side of the chart 
represent the majority opinion of the 
taxpayers of the State. State funds 
are appropriated by the State legis- 
latures for distribution to the local 


Wright Brothers Day 


President Eisenhower has 
proclaimed December 17, 1959, 
the 56th anniversary of the first 
flight by man in a powered, 
heavier-than-air craft, as Wright 
Brothers Day and has asked the | 
entire Nation to mark the event. 

On this day schools as well as 
civic organizations and industry 
will salute the Wright Brothers 
and their first flight. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








school administrative units. Here, 
also, the amount allotted may be re- 
garded as the result of many com- 
promises. The State legislature con- 
siders amounts to be appropriated, 
noting opinions and ad- 
vanced by those wanting improve- 
ments in the program of the public 
schools and also by those resisting 
larger State appropriations for 
schools. 

Final decisions of the legislatures 
to provide funds for the 1957-58 
school year are represented by the 
State percentages in the chart. States 
listed early in the chart make rela- 
tively small appropriations for 
schools and depend on local boards 
of education to levy local taxes for 


reasons 


school support, while States listed 
later provide larger proportions of 
the school funds from State sources 
and thereby relieve the local school 
administrative units of supplying the 
major proportion of the school sup- 
port funds. 

Freedom of choice on these public 
questions accounts for the variation 
in prevailing practices. Requests for 
funds to finance the school programs 
are not made to an outside gratuitous 
entity. Instead, the people in the 
school districts, the boards of educa- 
tion, and the State legislatures con- 
sider the financial requirements of the 
program they desire and decide on 
the extent that they will provide their 
own funds for these public services. 
This kind of financing has developed 
the public school systems of the 
United States, and these school sys- 
tems have served the communities, 
the States, and the Nation through 
the further development of human 
resources. 

State funds for 1957-58 were al- 
lotted to the schools through the op- 
eration of 411 separate distributions, 
representing an average of more than 
8 school funds to a State. Some of 
the funds are for the general pro- 
gram of education and may be ex- 
pended according to the judgment of 
the local school officials, while other 
funds are for special purposes and 
must be expended for the educational 
purposes specifically designated by 
the State legislators. 


Balanced Support 

A partnership relationship between 
local school administrative units and 
the States for the support of public 
schools is apparent in the chart. Vary- 
ing practices, exhibited by the chart, 
in methods of financing the schools 
are to be expected. Degrees of local 
and State concern for financing edu- 
cation and interests in financing other 
public services have important influ- 
ences. Furthermore, the kind and 
vigor of the economy affect decisions 
on the extent to which State funds 
should finance education and the ex- 
tent to which it is appropriate to rely 
on local tax sources. 








Plans for the coming White House Conference on Aging show that we have 
come far in our understanding of what education can do for the aging 


EDUCATION FOR AGING 


By Amprose Cativer, Chief, Aduit Education Section 


“I AM NOW seventy-nine and the 
days are all too short for me to hear, 
see, and touch the things around me. 
God Almighty, were I to be here an- 
other hundred years, I shouldn’t be 
satisfied that I had seen, heard, and 
touched enough. 


* * oa * 


“We must begin at school and in 
college to learn to absorb life so that 
when we grow old we may be filled 
with its colors, thoughts, and sounds 
and so spend our last years in the 
melodies of sound, of color in flower, 
tree, and costume, and the lovely songs 
sung in poctry, story, and play. If we 
don’t, then the old seek relaxation in 
being a misery to themselves and a 
damned nuisance to others.” 

O’Casey, “The Delicate Art of 
Growing Old”, in Harper's Magazine, Au- 
gust 1959, quoted with the permission of 


—Sean 


Harper's Magazine. 


WITH THESE BRIGHT words 
Sean O’Casey has struck an’ answering 
chord in the minds of the planners for 
the White House Conference on the 
Aging. For he speaks one of their 
deepest convictions: That men ‘and 
women, as they grow old, need more 
than food, and medicines, and a roof 
over their heads: that they need, as 
they have never needed before, the 
zest-giving qualities of imagination, 
curiosity, adventure, creativity, and 
self-confidence; and that only through 
education can these qualities be cul- 
tivated and kept blooming. 

The White 
Aging, when it meets in 1961, will pay 
just as much attention to education as 
it will to housing and health and other 


House Conference on 


topics bearing on a good old age. Its 
planners have given education its own 
planning committee: 


TEN EDUCATORS: George E. Davis, Purdue 


University; Oliver K. Garretson, University 
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of Arizona; Sam E. Hand, Florida State 
Department of Education; Andrew Hen- 
drickson, The Ohio State University; Irv- 
ing Lorge, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; John W. McConnell, Cornell 
University; Victor Morel, New York City 
Public Schools; Earl R. Moses, Morgan 
State College; Grace T. Stevenson, Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

FIVE REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL ORGAN- 
izATIONS: J. Blaine Fister, National Council 
of Churches; Samuel Jacobs, United Auto 
Workers, CIO-AFL; Arthur L. Kirkpatrick, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Benjamin M. McKelway, Associated Press; 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Senior Citizens Clubs of 
America. 

THREE CITIZENS CHOSEN AT LARGE: Will E. 
Neal, West Virginia; Georgia Patterson, 
Oregon; Ella P. Stewart, Ohio. 

A technical director for education 
also has been appointed to give tech- 
nical and administrative assistance 
and serve as the secretariat to the plan- 
ning committee; he will also prepare a 
guide for both the White House Con- 
ference and the State committees and 
conferences on aging. As muchas his 
time permits, he will serve State con- 
ferences as consultant and resource 
person. 

Logically, the office of the technical 
director has been placed administra- 
tively in the Adult Education Section 
of the Office of Education. I say 
“logically” because the Adult Educa- 
tion Section has always been con- 
cerned with education for aging, and 
because a staff member has served as 
liaison for the Office with the program 
for the aging ever since its inaugura- 
tion. The director’s connection with 
the section engages for the confer- 
ence the cooperation not only of the 
section’s specialist in education for 
aging but of all other members of the 
staff. 

It also 
sources in other units of the Office, 


facilitates the use of re- 


for carrying out the purposes of the 


conference and whatever recommen- 
dations the conference may make. In 
short, it insures a measure of con- 
tinuity between the programs of the 
past and those of the future. 


THE REASON FOR having an edu- 
cation sectiorf in the White House 
Conference becomes especially clear 
when we look at it against the objec- 
tives of education for aging. Educa- 
tion for aging has the same goals as 
education for everyone else in a demo- 
cratic society—to help each person 
realize his highest good as an indi- 
vidual and as.a member of society. 
It must therefore adopt the same ob- 
jectives: Provide knowledge, develop 
skills, build attitudes, change habits 
and behavior patterns, instill a right 
sense of values, and motivate toward 
activity. 

In other werds, education for aging 
must be carried out in the broad con- 
text of modern education if it is to 
be effective. It follows that it must 
be thought of as a means rather than 
as an end; as a process designed to 
lead out, release, nurture, and help to 
flower such fundamental qualities as 
imagination, curiosity, adventure, cre- 
The dif- 


ference between doing this for older 


ativity, and self-confidence. 


people and for children is that, for 
most older people, the qualities will 
have to be recaptured, restored, and 
refurbished, for they have been lost 
or weakened through nonuse or mis- 
use. Restoration calls for education, 
yet the opportunities for continuing 
education beyond formal school age 
have been limited. 

Effective education for aging, like 
effective education for everyone else, 
not only must be increased but must 
also be made dynamic and expansive. 
Learning must be meaningful, involv- 
ing personal experience, and must 
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foster in the learner a sense of respon- 
sibility for his own learning. Fur- 
thermore, the principle of individual 
differences operates more strongly as 
persons grow older. Older persons 
have much to unlearn as well as to 
relearn. 

Education for aging must also be 


considered in the broad context of 
adult education. 


that education is continuous and life- 


We must recognize 


long; that it may be acquired in many 
kinds of places and through all sorts 
of media, not only in the schoolroom 
or laboratory or through a textbook; 
that the principles of learning that ap- 
ply to children apply also to adults, 
but in most cases have to be applied 
and that adults can 
learn, want to learn, and will learn 


in a special way; 


when given the opportunity under 
favorable conditions. 

These principles must be recog- 
nized. If they are not, much of the 
effort we put forth in other directions 
to improve education will be wasted. 
To the extent that they are recognized, 
to that extent we improve the effec- 
tiveness of all else we do, whether it 
is for more efficient organization and 
administration, better physical facili- 
ties, more generous financial support, 
or richer course offerings. 


THE BROAD PURPOSE of the Edu- 
cation Section of the White House 
Conferens e on Aging, therefore. is to 
inject these ideas and this philosophy 
into the deliberations of the confer- 
ence and to help diffuse them so that 
each of the other sections may use 
them in carrying out its purposes. 
These principles must underlie the 
conference if it is to have a positive 
rather than a merely remedial ap- 
proach to aging and its problems. 
The Education Section should point 
out that many ills of older people 
physical, mental, economic, and so- 
cial—are behavioral and _ therefore 
amenable to treatment through edu- 
cation. More important, the Section 
should help the conference recognize 
that educational principles can intro- 
duce a more constructive and whole- 
some approach to all problems of the 


aging. I do not suggest that educa- 
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tion is the panacea for all of these 
problems. Nor that it can insure a 
ripe and happy old age for everybody. 
It can help only those who are willing, 
receptive, and responsive. There are 
enough of these persons to tax all our 
resources. 

The Education Section also should 
stimulate and assist organized educa- 
tional agencies in marshaling their 
resources for the good of both the 
individual and the community. Or- 
ganized education, of course, should 
not attempt to assume the functions 
of other agencies of society ; it has sub- 
stantial functions of its own: 


In Locat Communities: Here the responsi- 
bility will be seen more and more as 
belonging to the local school system, co- 
operating with other groups. In view of 
the growing number of old people and the 
accelerating rate of change with which 
childhood education alone cannot cope, 
larger 


the schools must assume a 


responsibility. 


On tHE State Lever: The State depart- 
ment of education clearly has a responsi- 
bility for leadership. The State educational 
agency should conduct studies and collect 
statewide statistics, conduct demonstrations 
and pilot projects, provide administrators 
and supervisors to give leadership and con- 
sultation, provide financial support and 
channel it into local communities, and set 
up a clearinghouse of information. It can 
find ways of bringing about better coopera- 
tion and coordination among the agencies in 
the State concerned with aging, such as 
libraries, industries, labor unions, media of 
mass communication, and professional, civic, 
and welfare groups. 


INstTiITUTIONS OF HicHer LEARNING: These 
have a heavy responsibility to cooperate with 
State departments of education and other 
groups, to train teachers and leaders, to de- 
velop materials, and to conduct research and 
experimentation. Without such service we 
shall fall far short of our goal. 

On tHE Nationat Levet: The Office of 
Education can provide and stimulate leader- 
ship through research, demonstrations, and 
dissemination of information. It should 
help identify problems and needs, marshal 
national resources, and discharge its other 
obligations in this field. 


In brief, therefore, the Section on 
Education for the White House Con- 
ference has been designed to help 
everyone concerned with aging do cer- 
tain things in achieving his own ob- 
jectives as well as those of education 


itself. To those of us who have been 


concerned with this matter over the 
years, particularly during the past few 
months, the Section on Education has 
these long-range objectives: 


(1) To help people realize that education 
can introduce a positive element in the aging 
process. 

(2) To help aging persons understand that 
education is a means toward a mature, satis- 
fying, and fruitful old age. 

(3) To help people recognize that educa- 
tion can create and change community at- 
titudes and behavior toward older people. 
(4) To encourage the training of older per- 
sons for identifying, nurturing, and using 
their talents and resources for the benefit 
of the community as well as themselves. 
(5) To help people use educational proc- 
esses in achieving all the objectives for the 
aging: Health, income maintenance, employ- 
ment, housing, and good family life. 

(6) To help educational institutions and 
community agencies provide the research 
studies, demonstrations, and experimenta- 
tion necessary to achieve these objectives. 

We know much more about the ways 
of achieving these objectives than we 
practice, but to achieve them as effec- 
tively as the urgency and magnitude 
of the problems require, we need more 
research, demonstration, and experi- 
mentation. We need more leaders 
dedicated to the purposes of democ- 
racy and committed to the conviction 
that education can contribute greatly 
toward realizing those purposes. 

In many respects education for ag- 
ing is the most difficult task organized 
education has faced. In addition to 
becoming more “set in one’s ways” as 
the years pass, the aging person has 
other deterrents to learning—lessen- 
ing capacity, inertia, pride in his own 
ideas and attitudes, and the fear of 
revealing ignorance—deterrents that 
grow stronger as the years pass unless 
the person keeps mentally alert. Be- 
sides, we often permit outside forces 
to determine our values, and we live 
vicariously. It is my hope that as we 
move ahead in education for aging 
we will not permit ourselves to be fet- 
tered by a system that “schooled” 
many of us to exist only on the periph- 
ery of life, but that we will put to full 
use the knowledge we have about 
learning, and as John Gardner says in 
his essay on excellence, make educa- 
tion the servant of all our purposes. 








Briefed here, 5 laws of general interest to elementary and secondary education 


FEDERAL LAWS FOR EDUCATION 


—86th Congress, First Session 


By Cuarves W. Rapciirre, Assistant to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Legislative and Program Development 


~y, VER 12.000 bills were introduced 
( during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress before it adjourned on Sep- 
tember 15. Of these, 383 were en- 
acted into law. 
of the bills are of 
education; about 50 of the laws have 


Approximately 1,000 
some interest to 
some educational implications. Five 
of them are of particular interest. to 
elementary and secondary education. 

Public Law 86-10, approved April 
3, 1959, authorizes the use of an addi- 
tional $3 million of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds during the fiscal 
1959, for the 


special school milk program, to in- 


year ending June 30, 


crease the consumption of fluid milk 
by children in nonprofit schools of 
high school grade and under, and in 
nonprofit nursery schools, childcare 
centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institu- 
tions devoted to the care and training 
of children. This action increases the 
total authorization for fiscal year 1959 
to $78 million. 

Public Law 86-80, the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1960, approved July 8, 1959, appro- 
priates $110 million to carry out the 
provisions of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1960, the same 
The 
act also provides for the transfer of 
$43.657.248 from funds 
under section 32 of Public Law 
(enacted in 1935) to the School Lunch 


amount as for fiscal year 1959. 


authorized 
320 


Program for the purchase and distri- 
bution of agricultural commodities to 
schools, making a total of more than 
$153 million available for this pro- 
gram. 

Public Law 86-91, the Defense De- 


partment Overseas Teacher Pay and 
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Personnel Practices Act, approved 
July 17, 1959, provides a system of 
personnel administration for teachers, 
certain school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense 
comparable to the system found in 
public elementary and_ secondary 
school systems in the United States. 
It exempts teachers employed over- 
seas by the Department of Defense 
from provisions of Federal personnel 
laws unsuitable for school personnel. 
The act. based on recommendations of 
the Department of Defense, should 
help make employment in overseas 
schools more attractive. 
Public 158, 
August 14, makes 
tions for the Department 


Law 86 approved 


1959. appropria- 
of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for fiscal year 
1960. School Life, October 1959, re- 
ports on appropriations for the Office 
of Education under this act. 

Public Law 86 
August 18, 1959, 


expenditures 


163, 


increases the au- 


approved 
thorization for from 
funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the special milk program, 
to increase the consumption of fluid 
milk by children in nonprofit schools 
of high school grade and under, and 
in nonprofit nursery schools, child- 
care centers, settlement houses, sum- 
mer camps, and similar nonprofit 
institutions devoted to the care and 
training of children. Authorization 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1959, and July 1, 1960, had been $75 
million for each year. The act raises 
them to $81 million and $84 million, 


respectively. 


School Construction Bills Pending 


Many bills introduced in the first 
session of the 86th Congress are still 
pending (many bills, however, do not 
receive active consideration by the 
committees to which they are referred 
for study because they are duplicates 
or cover the same subject matter). 

A number of bills that would affect 
education had committee hearings in 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
and may be acted on in the 2d session, 
The 


most important of these are the bills 


which convenes January 6, 1960. 


that would provide Federal assistance 
to the States for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries. Among these 
bills are two which embody the recom- 
mendations of the Department of 
Health, Education. and Welfare (S. 
1016 and H.R. 4268) for a 


$600 million program to assist needy 


0-year 


school districts. 

The 
tion and Labor favorably reported an 
amended version of H.R. 22 on June 
8. 1959. 
ize, for each of 4 fiscal years, the ap- 


House Committee on Educa- 


If passed, it would author- 


propriation of an amount equal to the 
product of $25 times the school-age 
population of all the States for allot- 
ments to the States to be used for the 
construction of public school facilities 
and for teachers’ salaries. 

On September 12, 1959, the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare favorably reported S. 8, a bill 
authorizing the appropriation of $500 
million for each of 2 fiscal years to 
be allotted to the States for school 
construction. 

Favorable reports on these bills by 
committees virtually guarantees that 
Federal-aid legislation will be debated 
by the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 
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LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD 
Policy Manuals 


YDUCATIONAL policy development is commonly 
{ regarded as the most important function of local 


boards of education. It is through the exercise of this 
function that school boards make numerous important 
decisions on educational matters that have been left to 
their discretion by the State. In recent years emphasis 
has been placed on improving the effectiveness of local 
boards as educational policymaking agencies. One im- 
portant aspect of this emphasis has been the attention 
given to written statements of board policy or manuals 


setting forth systematically important school board 


de isions. 


Interest in Written Policies Grows 
Although the practice of developing written statements 
of policy is far from being universal, more and more 


] 


boards are becoming interested in developing them. Per- 


haps the attention and support given this movement by 
authorities in school administration account for much of 


the widespread interest. Many of them have emphasized 
that written statements of policy greatly influence the 
operation of school systems. They have pointed out 
that written policies, among other things: (1) Foster con- 
tinuity, stability, and consistency of board action; (2) 
enable the board t 


save time and effort by eliminating the 


» provide for many conditions before 
they arise: 
necessity of making a decision each time a recurring 
situation develops; (4) aid boards in appraising educa- 
tional services; (5) improve board-superintendent rela- 
tionships; and (6) help orientate new board and staff 
members to their jobs. 

State school board associations have also been active in 
this movement. Numerous articles, expressing the de- 
sirability of adopting written board policies, have been in- 
cluded in the assoc iations’ periodicals and handbooks. 
Some associations have prepared suggested policy manual 
outlines; others have made packets of materials dealing 


with written policies available for loan. 


A Recent Study 
What have some school systems accomplished in the way 
of policy development? . To learn the answer to this ques- 


tion and to provide information that would assist others in 


developing comprehensive manuals, the Office of Educa- 





tion recently conducted a study ' of 60 manuals prepared 
Characterist of Local School Board Policy Manuals, by 
Alpheus L. Whit 1959 54 p. 25 cents. (Bul. 1959, No. 14) 
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By Avpueus L. Wuire, 
Assistant Specialist, 

Local School Administration, 
Office of Education 


by various types and sizes of school districts in 17 States. 
Attention was focused primarily on the topics treated 
rather than on the provisions of each policy. The topics 
included in these 60 manuals, as analyzed and described in 
the study, furnish school boards with a wide range of areas 
to consider when developing policy manuals. Some of the 
highlights of the study are presented in this article. 


Similar Topics Treated 

The possible influence of school district size (based on 
pupil enrollment) on policy coverage was considered in a 
preliminary analysis of the 60 manuals. Although some 
variations in coverage were found, distinctive patterns of 
coverage for different-sized districts were not evident. 
This perhaps indicates that there is a common core of 
matters for which every school board of an operating 
district needs to adopt policies and that this was recog- 
nized in the smaller school systems represented in the 


study. 


Types of Statements 


Differences were noted in the amount of detail in- 
cluded in the manuals. Some manuals contained broad 
statements expressing board policy but left the details re- 
quired to put the policy into effect to administrative 
officers. Other manuals were more specific; for example, 
they prescribed detailed directions, leaving little to the 
discretion of the professional staff. Such detailed state- 
ments are labeled by many authorities as administrative 
rules and regulations. 

As an illustration of the two types of statements, con- 
sider the following statement included in some manuals on 
the selection of personnel: “The superintendent shall 
nominate all employees to the board of education for 
selection.” 
cretionary type of statement and indicated the specific 
items of information about prospective employees that 
the superintendent had to collect and specified the pro- 
cedures for persons to follow in applying for a position. 
Such variations point out the lack of agreement on the 
specific content of a board policy manual. 


Other manuals went beyond this broad dis- 


Distinguishing Between Policies and Rules and 
Regulations 

Some manuals distinguished between the types of state- 
ments included. That is, the broad discretionary state- 
ments were identified as policies and the detailed state- 
ments by such terms as “administrative rules and regula- 
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tions” or “general procedures.” 
However, this was not the usual prac- 
tice. Such distinctions were not made 
in many manuals that contained both 
types of statements. Where titles of 
manuals, such as Policies and Regu- 
lations” or “Policies and Procedures,” 
indicated the inclusion of a wide range 
of information, the contents were not 
generally subdivided on the basis of 
the titles. 

Among the manuals that distin- 
guished between policies and rules 
and regulations, there was little agree- 
ment on what were policies and what 
State- 


some manuals as 


were rules and regulations. 
ments labeled in 
“policies” were labeled in others as 


“rules and regulations.” 


Internal Arrangement of Topics 


No typical pattern was followed in 
organizing the contents of the man- 
Although 


similarities, each manual had its own 


uals. there were some 
distinctive internal arrangement. In 
some manuals the first section stated 
the board’s philosophy of education, 
described the school district, or per- 
haps briefly described the board’s 
source of authority. In many man- 
uals the first topic dealt with the by- 


laws of the board of education. 


Board of Education Bylaws 


Nearly all of the 60 manuals had 
provisions sometimes referred to as 
board bylaws. Since these provi- 
sions specified how the internal affairs 
of school boards were to be conducted, 
the emphasis on bylaws is readily ap- 
parent. Such ground rules govern- 


ing board organization, meeting 
procedures, and deliberations assist 
members in conducting school board 
affairs efficiently and orderly. 

While manuals differed in the spe- 
cific topics treated, they dealt with 
many common topics. Bylaws deal- 
ing with such matters as the selection 
of board members, board functions, 
duties, and meetings, and board com- 
mittees were mentioned frequently. 
Less frequently mentioned in the man- 
uals were bylaws dealing with such 
matters as the orientation, resigna- 
tion, and dismissal of board members. 
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Personnel Administration 


Statements on personnel adminis- 
tration covering a wide range of 
topics were included in every manual. 
And, in some, more space was devoted 
to personnel administration than to 
any other area. Reasons for this 
emphasis are not difficult to see. The 
increasing size and complexity of 
school organization, coupled with un- 
precedented problems of personnel 
shortages and rapid increases in en- 
rollment, have contributed to the need 
for written personnel policies. De- 
velopment of an able staff is of such 
significance that it cannot be left to 
mere chance. Spur-of-the-moment de- 
cisions, which hinder the development 
of a well-functioning and capable 
staff, can be avoided by the adoption 
and use of personnel policies. 

The personnel provisions in the 
manuals were related to five broad 
topics: (1) Employment processes, 
(2) job requirements, (3) salaries 
and related benefits, (4) professional 
growth, and (5) personnel placement 
changes. Analysis of the provisions 
within each of these topics revealed 
that most frequently they dealt with 
the selection of personnel, job quali- 
fications, duties and responsibilities 
of personnel, salaries, sick leave, in- 
service education, and retirement. 
Less frequently dealt with, though 
essential to efficient personnel ad- 
ministration, were such matters as 
personnel orientation, 
conduct, supervision and evaluation 


professional 


of personnel, and promotions. 

Of special interest was the large 
number of manuals (9 out of 10) that 
contained lists of personnel duties 
Many of these 
lists were comprehensive, covering 


and responsibilities. 


such positions as the superintendent, 
business manager, director of instruc- 
tion, teachers, custodians, and cafe- 
teria workers. These lists contained 
information common to all job des- 
criptions—a description of the activi- 
ties and tasks associated with a par- 
ticular position. School systems that 
have developed such lists should have 
little difficulty in preparing complete 
job However, 
people would hold that extensive lists 


descriptions. some 


of staff position duties and responsi- 
bilities, except perhaps for the super- 
intendent as executive officer of the 
board, would be more properly placed 
in administrative handbooks than in 
board policy manuals. 


The School Pregram 


Considerable attention was given in 
the manuals to school management, 
pupil personnel administration, the 
educational program, and auxiliary 
services. 

School management—A wide range 
of provisions dealing with such mat- 
ters as the scheduling of school activi- 
ties, records and reports, instructional 
materials, and money drives were 
grouped under the term “school man- 
agement” in the study. A majority 
of the manuals contained provisions 
on at least one of these topics. Many 
of them dealt with several different 
aspects of school management. 

Pupil personnel administration— 
As perhaps would be expected, many 
of the manuals contained provisions 
on pupil personnel administration. A 
sizable number of the manuals had 
separate sections on pupil personnel 
policies. Primary emphasis was given 
to the admission of pupils to school, 
and pupil 
However, many manuals had 


attendance, discipline, 
safety. 
provisions on pupil assignment, classi- 
fication, and progress. 

The educational program—School 
boards, having been created to ad- 
minister the affairs of school districts, 
have as their major purpose the pro- 
viding of an educational program. 
To accomplish this task in the most 
effective manner, board policies are 
needed to provide guidance to the pro- 
fessional staff in developing and ad- 
ministering the kind of educational 
program desired by the community. 
Naturally, school boards would not be 
expected to deal directly with the 
technical or professional aspects of the 
educational program, but they do need 
to provide favorable conditions for 
effective teaching and learning. 

The inclusion of policies on the edu- 
cational program in most of the man- 
uals indicates the interest boards have 


in this area. While variations existed 
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in the topics treated, many manuals 


contained provisions on different 
aspects of the program, such as cur- 
riculum, supervision and evaluation 
of the program, student organizations 
and activities, and specialized instruc- 
tional services 
fuxiliary services Auxiliary or 
supporting school services, consist- 
ing of health, school lunch, and trans- 
portation programs, are widely recog- 
nized as being necessary components 
Many of 
the board manuals had policies re- 
lated to these For 


example, over 70 


of most school programs. 
1uxiliary services. 
percent of them 
contained provisions on the health 


program. 


Business Management 

The operation of a school system is 
a major enterprise involving many 
different Money 
must be secured and budgeted, build- 


business activities. 


ings must be constructed and main- 
tained, supplies and equipment must 
be purchased and distributed, and 
public funds and must be 
protected. All of 


directly Or 


property 

these activities, 
either indirectly, influ- 
ence the educational program. School 
systems need business policies which 


will foster g 


good business practices and 
assist in providing the kind of schools 
desired. 

ated to business 
ictivities were contained 


Most fre- 


provisions dealt with finan- 


Policies re many 
management 
in the 60 board manuals. 
quently, 
cial accounting. maintenance of prop- 
erty, supply and equipment manage- 


ment, and budgetary procedures, 


School-Community Relations 
The establishment and maintenance 


of good school-community relations 
are important functions of boards of 
While the personal efforts 


of board members are important in 


education 


improving school-community _relat- 


ions. there is also a need for school 
system policies that give direction to 
Without ac- 


curate and reliable information about 


a continuous program. 


its schools and opportunities to parti- 
cipate in school affairs, a community 
could hardly be expected to support 
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its school intelligently and effectively. 
Practically all of the manuals had 
at least one policy pertaining to 


school-community relations, and 
many of them contained a number of 
policies on this topic. These provi- 
sions were related to such matters as 
the use of school property by the pub- 
lic, interpreting school activities, sell- 
ing and advertising on school prop- 
erty, citizen complaints, and relation- 
ships with community agencies. 


Using the Study 


While policy manuals need to be 
hand tailored to fit specific situations, 
the topics treated in the 60 manuals 
may be of assistance to school boards 
in developing their manuals. These 
topics constitute a basic outline of 
areas that a number of school sys- 
tems have considered as important as- 
pects of manuals. From this outline, 
adaptations may be made to meet in- 
dividual school system requirements. 





STATISTICS OF THE MONTH 


40-Year Decrease in One-Teacher Schools 


THE NUMBER of one-teacher schools 
decreased from 196,037 in 1917-18 
to 25,200 in 1957-58. 

The percentage of all schools that 
were one-teacher decreased in the 
same period from 70.6 to 20.7 percent. 

During this 40-year period, 87.1 
of the schools 


percent one-teacher 


were abolished or consolidated in 
larger schools. 

For further data see “Small Schools 
Are Growing Larger—A Statistical 
Appraisal,” Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 601, and “Preliminary 
Statistics of State School Systems, 


1957-58,” Circular No. 605. 


NUMBER of 1-TEACHER SCHOOLS 






1917-18 
1927-28 
1937-38 121,340 


1947-48 


1957-58 


196 ,037 


156 ,066 









1-TEACHER SCHOOLS as PERCENT of ALL SCHOOLS 


1917-18 70.6 


1927-28 61.3 
1937-38 54.0 


1947-48 


20.7 


1957-58 


1-teacher schools 





Schools with 2 or more teachers 








FOR EVERY SCHOOL IN THE NATION 


Standard Accounting for School Activities 


YCHOOL activities have become a 

billion dollar enterprise in the 
United States. While it has 
impossible to determine the exact 


been 


amount of money involved, best esti- 
mates indicate that more than a bil- 
lion dollars is expended annually for 
Moreover, expendi- 
North 


lina, for example, reports an increase 


these activities. 
tures are increasing. Caro- 
in school activity funds from approxi- 
mately $27 million in 1953 to more 
than $40 million in 1958. 

For the most part, school activity 
moneys are nontax funds. These 
funds differ from those handled by 
boards of education to pay regula 
items as 


school for such 


teachers’ salaries, building operation 


expenses 


and maintenance, and similar items. 
School activity funds include moneys 
that individual schools handle in the 
operation of such school activity pro- 
entertainment, 


grams as_ athletics, 


clubs, debating societies, publica- 
tions, food services, bookstores, and 
the like. 

Since large sums are expended for 
student activities, the demand for 
their economical, ‘safe, and efficient 


demand is heightened by revelations 


administration is only natural. 


of misuse or loss of such funds and 
the lack of reliable figures about them 
for the Nation as a whole, for most of 
the States, and for many sizable school 
districts. This is not 
Accounting for school activity funds 


surprising. 


has been a neglected area of school ac- 


counting. Furthermore, there has 
been a complete absence of standard 
terminology in the field of school ac- 
tivities to serve as a base for the col- 


lection of comparable statistics, and 
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and Reports, Office of Education 


there has been no established uniform 
school activity accounting system for 
the country as a whole. 

To remedy this situation, the Office 
of Education, in cooperation with in- 
terested national organizations, has 
produced a handbook that can serve 
as a basic guide for accounting for 
school activity funds throughout the 
United States. Entitled Financial 
{ccounting for School Activities,' it 
is focused on the accounting for 
money received by individual schools 
for activities that are financed in 
whole or in part by the operation of 
The hand- 


book classifies and defines standard 


school activity programs. 


receipt and expenditure accounts and 


thus establishes the base for com- 


parable statistics. It suggests pro- 
cedures for safe, economical, and effi- 
cient handling of such funds and 
thus provides a guide for the safe- 
keeping of school activity moneys. 
It provides a system of accounting 
that may be adapted for use by every 
school in the country and thus estab- 
lishes a necessary pattern for uniform 


accounting. 
How the Guide Was Prepared 

A steering committee of Office of 
Education staff members was estab- 
lished to coordinate project activities 
within the Office, and a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Financial Ac- 
counting for School Activity Funds 
was created to guide the project. 


* Financial Accounting for School Activi- 
ties, Office of Education Bul. 1959, No. 21, 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 50 cents a copy. 





At its first meeting in December 
1957, the Advisory Committee defined 
the purpose of the project and laid 
out the overall plan for developing the 
handbook. plans 
agreed on by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, Office of Education staff members 


Following the 


compiled a preliminary draft of the 
handbook. During the next year and 
a half and prior to its approval by 
this draft 


and its major revisions were reviewed 


the Advisory Committee, 


and analyzed by a group of technical 
consultants designated by the cooper- 
ating associations. These consultants 


were aided considerably by sugges- 
tions they received from 120 members 
of the associations who were imme- 
diately concerned with the handbook 
and who were given the opportunity 


of examining it critically. 
What the Handbook Does 


The handbook serves two important 
objectives: (1) It establishes standard 
terminology and a uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts to be used in record- 
ing and reporting school activity 
funds, and (2) it sets up an account- 
ing system for such funds which can 
be adapted for use in any school in 
the Nation. 

Standardization of terminology and 
accounts is essential to the collection 
of information about school activity 
financing. Terms and classifications 
of expenditures must have the same 
meaning throughout the country if 
useful and usable information is to be 
recorded, reported, and collected on 
a district, State, or nationwide basis. 
The absence of such standardization 
makes the collection of such informa- 


tion highly difficult, if not impossible. 
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A sound accounting system is es- 
sential to the judicious and safe man- 
agement of school activity funds. The 
standard accounting system in the 
handbook outlines a procedure that 
insures the businesslike and safe cus- 
tody of such funds and reduces the 
possibility of mismanagement, mis- 
use, and fraud to a minimum. A 
school principal may adapt the hand- 
book to meet his individual needs, ac- 
count for all the funds in his school, 
and safeguard himself and the funds 
in his custody. He can budget and 
expend such funds efficiently accord- 
ing to accepted business principles 
and practices, using the accounting 
records as the basis for his reports 
to the school 


con erned. 


board and _ others 


Standard Accounts 

The handbook gives considerable 
attention to classification and defini- 
tion of standard accounts which are 
necessary in recording and reporting 
receipts and expenditures for school 
activities. Two sets of accounts, reg- 
ular and clearing, are provided for 
this purpose. All money that a 
be | hool rec elve Ss and expends for the 
operation of student activities is re- 
corded under the regular accounts, 
while money that it collects for later 
transmission to the school board or 
any other agency or group outside the 
school is accounted for under clear- 


ing accounts In this way a school 


can differentiate between money 
it uses for its activity program and 
money it handles merely as a collec- 


tor for some other group. 


Fund Accounting 

The handbook organizes the regu- 
lar and clearing accounts into funds 
and presents two systems of fund ac- 
counting: single fund and multiple 
fund. A school may account for its 
activity money. using a single fund 
or a number of funds, depending on 
its own particular needs and State and 
local regulations. The single-fund 
system provides for the accounting of 
all activities under one fund. The 
multiple-fund system establishes six 


fund categories and provides for the 
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accounting of certain activities sep- 
arately. The six fund categories are: 
Student organization, athletics, mer- 
chandise, publications, instructional 
fees and rentals, and miscellaneous. 

A school selects the accounts nec- 
essary to record all the transactions 
in a particular fund from the master 
list of standardized accounts in the 
handbook. 

Accounting System 

A part of the handbook which 
should prove valuable and useful is 
devoted to an accounting system uti- 
lizing the standard accounts. The 
system illustrated is a multiple-fund, 
single-entry system. However, the 
system is readily adaptable to either 
a single-fund arrangement or a dou- 
ble-entry bookkeeping system and 
may be kept on either a cash or ac- 
crual basis. 

Samples of the various forms need- 
ed for receiving, expending, and ac- 
counting for all the moneys in the 
school activity fund are included in 
the text. 
trated are: Official receipt, analysis of 


Among the forms illus- 


deposit, activity purchase order, 


check, fund balance record, receipts 
and expenditures register, expendi- 
tures distribution ledger, receipts dis- 
tribution ledger, and monthly state- 


ment. 


National Advisory Committee 
on Financial Accounting for 
School Activity Funds 


Shirley Cooper, Associate Secretary, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Charles W. Foster, Executive Secretary, 
Association of School Business Of- 
ficials of the United States and 
Canada. 

Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers. 

Som M. Lambert, Director, Research 
Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


The illustrated system outlines pro- 
cedures to be followed by all persons 
handling student activity money, in- 
cluding student treasurers, school 
treasurers, teachers, and principals. 
It carries a number of sample receipt 
and expenditure transactions through 
the accounting process step by step. 
The steps in the receiving procedure 
include issuing receipts, depositing 
money, and recording receipts in the 
appropriate fund-balance record, re- 
ceipts and expenditures register, and 
receipts distribution ledger. 

The steps in the expenditure proce- 
dure include submitting a purchase 
order, checking merchandise, process- 
ing purchase order for payment, issu- 
ing check, and recording the expendi- 
ture in the appropriate fund-balance 
record, receipts and expenditures reg- 
ister, and expenditures distribution 
ledger. 

The receipts and expenditures thus 
obtained are then used as the basis 
for monthly financial statements and 
a monthly reconciliation of the bank 
account. 

Another section in the handbook 
lists the specific accounts under which 
various receipts and expenditures 
transactions would be _ recorded. 
There is also a glossary of standard- 
ized terms used in school activity 
accounting. 


Improved Activity Fund 
Accounting 

The handbook, as it is printed, was 
approved by the National Advisory 
Committee. The Committee recom- 
mended “its use as the guide for 
financial accounting for school activi- 
ties in every school throughout the 
Nation.” 
support of their organizations in the 


Its members pledged the 


adoption and use of the handbook in 
throughout the country. 
Based on suggestions made by this 


schools 


group, plans for its implementation 
are currently underway, including as- 
sistance afforded under title X of the 
National Defense Education Act. 
Widespread use of the standard ac- 
counts and accounting system will be 
another milestone in improving the 
administration of the schools. 
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